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POMEEOY ABBEY. 



CHAPTEK I. 

JOAN POMEROY. 



"VTEVEE was there a more gloomy structure 
than that of the old Abbey of Pomeroy, 
with its grey walls, overgrown in places with 
lichen and other kinds of moss, its narrow 
Gothic casements, and its time-worn towers. 
It was in keeping with the scenery around. 
Situated on a wild part of the coast of England, 
it was flanked by bleak and bold rocks on 
the one side, and a dark forest on the other. 
Not that the trees were in close proximity to 
the abbey; they were considerably removed 
from it, forming, as it were, a background in 
the distance. The abbey, looking towards 
the sea, faced the east ; and from its front 
descended a gentle hill, where a few houses, 
most of them very poor, were honoured with 
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2 POMERO V ABBE V. 

the title of the village, taking its name from 
their site, '* Abbeyland ; " for the houses were 
built on lands pertaining to the abbey. This 
hill wound round to the right, and led onwards 
to the dark and gloomy forest. In days gone 
by, in the time of the Norman kings, this 
place had been the stronghold of the De 
Pomeroys, who were noted warriors; then 
they seemed to have dwindled away and dis- 
appeared, and the abbey was for a century or 
two the abode of a religious order of monks. 
After that, it had come again into the hands 
of the Pomeroys, who professed to be lineal 
descendants of the ancient family, and who in 
fact were so. They retained their original 
faith, that of Eoman Catholic, but they dropped 
the *' de " before the name. The reigning 
head and chief of the abbey was called the 
Lord of Pomeroy ; a privilege bestowed upon 
the family, according to popular belief, by one 
of our Norman kings. 

But the Pomeroys themselves accounted for 
it in a different manner. Tradition ran — 
and they and others believed it to be true 
— ^that the portion of land on which the abbey 
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and its demesnes were situated had once 
been an island — ^the Island of Pomeroy. On 
this the Pomeroys had held sway as kings ; 
had been its absolute lords; and had hence 
derived their title, the Lords of Pomeroy. 
Since then, ages ago, the sea had retreated 
and the island became merged in the main 
land ; but they still retained their distinctive 
title, and were likely to retain it. The reader 
of course understands that it was no lawful 
title; it was nierely conceded in courtesy, 
somewhat as a landed proprietor in Scotland 
is styled the laird. Nothing could shake 
their own faith that they had as much right 
to it as has the premier duke of England to 
his dukedom. 

The abbey was built in the form of a quad- 
rangle ; a solid square stone building with a 
turret at each comer. The entrance gates, 
of massive iron, stood in the middle of the 
front, or east pile. Entering these gates, and 
passing their dark, spacious archway, to the 
square opening that lay in the midst of the 
building, we see how large it is. Each side 
contains rooms enough for a numerous house- 
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hold. Standing with our faces to the entrance 
gates, the chief, or east pile lies before us, and 
its comer turret to our left hand as we stand, 
is called the East Tower. The north wing 
lies between the east and the north towers ; 
the west wing lies between the north and the 
west towers (which west wing forms the back 
of the structure) ; and the south wing, lying 
to our right between the west and south towers, 
brings us back to the front and starting point. 
Of these various piles, or sides, or wings, as 
you may please to call them, only the front 
and the north are inhabited at present, though 
all (save the west) are furnished for occupation 
in a greater or lesser degree. The rooms in 
the west wing, and more particularly those in 
the west tower, have the reputation of being 
haunted ; and for a long time past no one has 
lived in them. It should also be said that 
this west wing, though apparently lookmg as 
large as the other wings to us who stand in 
the open quadrangle below, is a very deceptive 
wing. For it is not half the width of the 
other wings ; and the rooms, instead of being 
numerous, are few, and all of them look out 
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upon the abbey itself, and the quadrangle it 
encloses, there being no windows whatever at 
the back. As to the quadrangle, with its 
grassy flooring, if that term may be allowed, 
it looks exactly like a gloomy grave-yard en- 
closed by cloisters. All round the quadrangle, 
between the abbey and the grass, lie roofed 
cloisters supported by pillars; their case- 
ments are unglazed, open to the quadrangle ; 
doors lead from them into the quadrangle in 
places, as they do from the cloisters into the 
house. 

If there were a window looking out to the 
back in the west wing, and we could take our 
stand at it, we should look upon a wide ex- 
panse of wood and dale. To the right, as we 
are supposing that we look, lies the chapel, 
surmounted by its quaint cross, and the grave- 
yard beside it. Near the grave-yard is the 
little house inhabited by the priest. Father 
Andrew, who shrives the abbey and the village 
and the neighbourhood in general, for nearly 
everybody is of the old faith. Beyond are 
the stables and coach-houses. Some miles 
further oflf may be seen the chimneys of a 
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large building rising against the horizon ; they 
belong to a convent. It has existed for cen- 
turies, having been spared the destruction 
which so many other reUgious communities 
underwent in troublous times, though a portion 
of it once had to be rebuilt after a fire. It is 
of a rigid order, and is an educational estabUsh- 
ment as well as a convent. A few houses 
nestling within their own grounds may be 
observed, scattered here and there in the dis- 
tance: some good Catholic families inhabit 
them, drawn to the neighbourhood originally 
by the convent, by the far-famed abbey and 
it. stricUy Boman Calholio owers. 

Eather to our left, and very near the 
abbey, stands a small, round stone building, 
grey and old; it is covered with moss like 
the abbey, and is called the keep. A slope 
of green grass descends from it somewhat 
abruptly to a low level dell ; and then the 
ground gently rises again to the abbey walls. 
At present this keep is vacant; but it has 
sometimes been inhabited by one or other 
faithful retainer of the family when he has 
grown too old for service ; it is said that the 
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present lord intends his own man, Jerome, 
to retire to it later. On this west side the 
abbey has no entrance whatever. Neither 
has the south side any outer entrance ; if you 
want to enter you must travel round to the 
front gates. On the north side lie the garden 
and grounds, which are extensive. 

Hugh, Lord of Pomeroy, the present chief 
and head of the family, had two daughters 
and four sons : Guy, Kupert, George, and 
Leolin ; Guy of course being the heir. 
George, Captain Pomeroy, was with his 
regiment in Ireland, though he had recently 
been sojourning at the abbey ; in fact, as 
his father told him, he seemed to be always 
getting leave of absence and coming home. 
Leolin was on the continent, being an attache 
at one of our embassies there. Guy and 
Eupert were at home; neither had any pro- 
fession or calling. Guy was the heir; and 
Eupert had come into a fair fortune when 
he was of age, bequeathed to him by his 
mother, because he was the second son, 
though it was well-known that her favourite 
son was the third, George. The rest thought 
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it very unfair that Kupert should have this 
money, Guy especially; but the Lady of 
Pomeroy had so left it in her will, and nothmg 
could be done about it after her death. It 
might have been just as well that Eupert 
had not inherited the bequest. He had 
hastened to London, to Paris, and to other 
gay places, spending the money right and 
left. When it was all gone, and more to it, 
for which he was in debt thick and threefold, 
back he came to the abbey and took up his 
abode in it. That was a twelvemonth ago, 
and here he was still. 

Guy and Kupert Pomeroy were remarkably 
tall, fine men, just of a height, nearly six 
feet three, and alike in figure. They had 
both the high, handsome features of the 
Pomeroys, the bright brown hair, and the 
deep-grey eyes: but there the resemblance 
apparently ended. Guy was of a pale com- 
plexion, almost ghastly; his features, in 
themselves as well formed as Eupert's, were 
rendered plain by their exceedingly stem ex- 
pression, and by his possessing what is called a 
hare-lip, all eflEbrts to close which had failed in 
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infancy. Kupert's complexion was more fresh 
and beautiful than is often owned by man, the 
expression of his face was winning, though 
somewhat free, and his mouth was one of great 
sweetness. In voice also they diflfered : Guy's 
being deep and harsh, Eupert's pleasant as 
music. 

It was a bright summer morning, and the 
cloth for breakfast was laid in the usual room ; 
a small apartment on the first floor, that 
looked to the front of the abbey. Many of 
the rooms on the ground floor were given over 
to the servants : and the windows of all were 
protected outside by cross-bars of iron. 
Standing at the narrow open casement of this 
breakfast-room, while waiting for her father 
and brothers, was Miss Pomeroy, gazing out 
upon the old familiar features, which she had 
not seen so long : the rocks, the straggling 
village, and a large white house nearly hidden 
by trees, which lay half way up the hill 
beyond. She had returned home the previous 
evening from an absence of eight months. 
Some years ago her sister Isabel had married 
the Honourable Henry Capel, and had already 
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more children than she cared to cotint. Joan 
often went to stay with her, bat had never 
remained away bo long before. She had been 
named Joan after a certain Dame Joan de 
Fomeroy, famous for her beanty in the reign 
of King John. Poor Joan — ^this Joan — ^was 
plain, tall, and angular, her hair very dark, 
and her complexion nearly olive ; but her 
features were good. She was twenty-nine 
this year; her sister Isabel, the eldest of 
the family, being one year older. Eupert 
entered. 

** What are you looking at, Joan V 

*^ Not at anything in particular. Just then 
I was watching the smoke curling up from 
the White House. How do you get on with 
its inmates, Eupert ? Have you become in- 
timate with them ? " 

*' Guy has/' 

^^Guyf" 

'^ He and the lord are there often. Indeed, 
I began to think that we were going to be 
presented, gratis, with a lady-in-law " 

** Eupert f " interrupted Joan, in a tone of 
rebuke. 
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" Or step-lady — ^how runs it ? " continued 
the unmoved Kupert. *' Until I found that 
the play lay in a diflferent direction. The 
lord and Mrs. Wylde were but courting for 
their children." 

Joan drew up her head. "As if papa 
would condescend to anything of the kind, 
Eupert ! Tell me what you mean." 

"The son-and-heir is to settle," cried 
Eupert; " so runs the progranmie ; and " 

" Guy cannot afford it. You have all 
been too extravagant for him to think of 
marrying ; papa has often told him so. Two 
households in the abbey would double the 
present cost." 

, " I should like to have a guinea for every 
superfluous word you drop in a day, Joan," 
laughed Eupert Pomeroy, who was the essence 
of good temper. " Guy will afford an estab- 
lishment if he gets the young lady. She 

has five-and-twenty thousand pounds — ^to be 
paid down on her wedding-day." 

" Are you speaking of the mother or the 
daughter ? " 

" Well done, Joan ! The mother is double 
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Guy's age — or getting on for it. I said on 
the wedding-day." 

" But — will — she, the daughter, have 
Guy ? " slowly and doubtfully ejaculated Miss 
Pomeroy. 

Kupert opened another of the narrow case- 
ments, and put his head out. He whistled to 
one of his pointers, which was froUcking 
below with the gamekeeper. Gaunt. 

** Eupert ! Eupert ! " exclaimed his sister, 
petulantly, "you know when I want to hear 
a thing I must hear it. I say, will Alice 
Wylde accept Guy ? " 

Eupert drew in his head. " You had better 
ask that of Guy himself.'' 

* * Is it true that she will have so large a 
sum ? " 

*' That's true. Her father was in India : a 
nabob — or raj ah — or merchant — something 
they make fortunes at, out there : and she 
inherits. There'll bo another twenty-five 
thousand when her mother dies : or more." 

" She will never have Guy : she is too 
beautiful." 

" Pretty women often marry ugly men, 
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and hush ! " broke oflF Eupert : " here he 

comes, the son-and-heir." 

Guy Pomeroy was heard outside, talking. 
His temper had made him not loved by his 
brothers and sisters, over whom he assumed 
too much authority. But the lord doted on 
him. In Guy he saw his son-and-heir : 
and his constant allusions to Guy's being 
such, had caused the rest to apply the term 
to Guy derisively. Haughty, arrogant, and 
fearful spendthrifts, the Pomeroys, from the 
lord downwards, had outrun their income ; but 
this was not known to the world ; and Guy, 
between whom and his father there existed 
entire confidence, had reached the age of eight- 
and-twenty without thought of marrying. 
'' You must wait until I'm gone, Guy," the 
lord sometimes said to him ; " you'll have 
the whole then." While things were in this 
state, the White House changed its tenants, 
and became inhabited by the rich widow and 
daughter of Mr. Wylde. 

But not for the sake of her fortune did Guy 
Pomeroy think of sacrificing his liberty : that 
the money may have added weight to the in- 
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dncement, was probable, bat the fresh beauty 
of Alice Wylde had caught his eye and heart. 
When those cold-natured men, such as Guy, 
do love, they love passionately : and, with an 
impassioned fervour that is not often equalled, 
had Guy Pomeroy learnt to love Alice Wylde. 
Bupert did not explain this to his sister ; he 
parried her questions, and seemed to treat the 
whole as a joke to be laughed at. 

" I hear George has been at home again," 
she resumed. 

** George ? Yes, he came soon after you 
left home, I think; he stayed for some 
months.'' 

" I wonder he likes to idle away so much 
of his time — and I wonder he gets the leave 
to do it,'' remarked Joan. ** He cannot find 
much amusement here, I should think. But 
George was always idly inclined, and down 
here he is of course relieved from duty." 

As she spoke, Guy Pomeroy entered. Joan 
went up to him and they kissed each other : 
they had not previously met since her return. 
Guy took his seat at the breakfast-table, and 
motioned to her to do the same. 
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** Guy/' she began, as she obeyed him, 
with little regard to his feelings or to her 
own good manners, *' Eupert says yon 
wish to marry Miss Wylde. Will she have 
you ? " 

A hot flush illumined Guy's white cheek ; 
proving, of itself, how very deep his love had 
gone. He drew himself up haughtily. 

" Let Eupert concern himself with his fish- 
ing and his shooting, and his other — more 
questionable — sports' : but let him not concern 
himself with me." 

He rang the bell as he spoke ; Eupert, still 
looking from the casement, appeared not to 
hear. Jerome came in, the lord's personal 
attendant; a faithful serving-man over fifty 
years old. 

"The lord breakfasts in his room," said 
Guy. 

"Yes, sir, I know it," replied Jerome. 
" He has slept badly." 

Joan was busy with the breakfast-table. 
She could not domineer over Guy, as she 
did over Eupert : not that the latter heeded 
her domineering, for he was good-tempered 
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and careless. Once, when Guy had de- 
clined to tell her something she wished to 
know, and she had teased him to anger, 
he struck her. She said no more now ahout 
Alice Wylde, but let the conversation drift 
to general subjects, and the breakfast passed 
in peace. 

The meal over, she went up to her father. 
A grand, tall old man, with a grey, handsome 
face, and grey hair. Now that Joan saw him 
by daylight, she noticed how ill and worn he 
looked. He was slowly eating his breakfast 
at a small round table drawn to the fire in his 
own sitting-room. 

** Papa, you don't look well.'' 

'' No ? I can't get over that last attack of 
mine, child." 

" And you have a fire f It is a very warm 

day." 

**I never feel warm now. There, let my 

ailments alone, Joan. Talk of something 

else." 

" Papa, is Guy to marry Alice Wylde ? " 
The lord looked up. " Who has made you 

so wise ? " 
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" Bupert/' 

" It is no business of Kupert's." 

" Papa, I do not suppose she would have 

*' Not have Guy ! I can tell you that an 
alliance with the future Lord of Pomeroy is 
what many a young lady, fax higher in position 
and Hneage than she, would kneel for. She 
and Mrs. Wylde see it in the right light, and 
are eager for it. Do you think that so strange 
a thing, Joan ? " 

" Well, papa, you know that Guy is stem of 
manner, and not much liked in general. And 
one so rich and beautiful as Miss Wylde can 
choose as she will." 

" But Guy will be Lord of Pomeroy. To 
be his wife is what a daughter of the highest 
noble in the land might covet. And Guy 
will make a good husband — ^unless I am 
mistaken. At any rate, Joan, the matter lies 
entirely with himself and Miss Wylde : it is 
not seemly that you should thus comment 
upon it." 

" I'm sure, papa, I wish Guy every hap- 
piness," replied Joan, her eyes filling at the 

YOL. I. 
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reproof. **If he and Miss Wylde like one 
another, I could desire nothing better." 

**Guy likes her; be very sure of that. 
And, if Mrs. Wylde is to be believed, the 
daughter likes him. And now you may leave 
me, my dear: I'm expecting Father Andrew." 

As Joan went out of the room, she met 
him. He wore his priestly garments, by 
which Joan knew that he was going in for 
some ofl&ce of religion. Father Andrew's face, 
a pleasant, rubicund face at all times, bright- 
•ened at the sight of her. He was a stout 
man, of middle height, and of some five-and- 
forty years. 

** Welcome home, my child. We have 
leen dull without you." 

" Father," she whispered, after responding 
to his greeting, " do you think papa is 
seriously ill ? He looks so changed." 

^^ He is weaker than I like to see him ; 
that's a fact. But the last fit of gout was a 
sharp one, and tried him terribly." 

^* But that was three months ago." 

** True. Still, he has never seemed quite 
the same since. And he is not cautious 
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enough as to what he takes. Poor livmg does 
not suit the taste of the Pomeroys. How- 
ever, let us hope that he will get up his 
strength shortly." 

Father Andrew passed into the lord's room, 
and Joan went about her business in the 
abbey. Visiting the housekeeper, Mrs. Kex, 
and other of the upper servants, and super- 
intending the putting away of her own ward- 
robe — ^which she liked to do, rather than 
leave it entirely to her maid. What with 
one thing and another, she was pretty busy 
until luncheon-time. Early in the afternoon, 
she called Bridget — ^who was the house- 
keeper's niece and a favourite servant. 

" I want you to go as far as the lodge," 
she said. "Tell Sybilla— tell Miss Gaunt 
that I am at home ; though I daresay she 
has heard it. Give my love to her and ask 
her to come up to see me." 

Away went Bridget on her errand. She 
was soon back again ; for the gamekeeper's 
lodge was only just beyond the village. 

" Miss Gaunt 's kind love and duty to you, 
Miss Joan ; but she has one of her bad head- 
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aches this afternoon, and is not able to wait 
on you/' was the message Bridget brought. 
And Joan Pomeroy's usually placid features 
took a momentary cross expression — for she 
liked Sybilla Gaunt and \^as fond of her 
occasional companionship. 

The family dined alone. Not in the great 
dining-hall below, but with all the usual state 
and ceremony pertaining to the Pomeroys. 
The lord headed his table and Joan faced 
him ; Guy and Kupert being on either side. 
To be alone at dinner was rather an unusual 
circumstance; for the abbey was fond of 
guests, though it might be but Father Andrew. 
But the lord was losing his energy, and of 
late seemed not to care how much he was left 
in quiet. With the removal of the cloth, Joan 
quitted the room. Eupert followed her, and 
strolled out. Guy remained with his father. 

" Where have you been all the afternoon ? '' 
demanded the lord. " At the White House ? " 

** I called there," replied Guy. 

" When do you mean to bring matters to 
a close ? It seems to me that you are holding 
off unaccountably. Speak to her off-hand, 
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Guy, and don't be afraid. I never knew that 
a Pomeroy could be scared by a woman/' 

Guy Pomeroy 's livid face turned scarlet ; 
a far deeper scarlet than that called up by 
Joan's bold question in the morning. If the 
proud old chief could but have known its cause I 

" There is plenty of time," replied Guy, 
evasively. 

''As you please, Guy. I thought your 
heart was set upon the match. I'm sure I 
don't wish to urge it, if you don't." 

*' Time enough," muttered Guy. " Father, 
drink claret ; so much port is not good for 
you." 

*' I hate claret," said the lord ; *^ not a 
drop should be on my table, but for fashion's 
sake. I never could get used to it as a young 
man, and I can't as an old bne. In my day, 
Guy, the creed was to despise everything 
French." 

''But think of the gout, sir. Jerome is 
fearing another attack." 

"Jerome would fear his own shadow," re- 
plied the Lord of Pomeroy. 

Meanwhile, Kupert strolled leisurely along, 
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just as though he had no object in life save 
to look about him ; but when he was beyond 
view of the abbey, he mended his pace, and 
went as if he were walking for a wager. It 
was a lovely summer's evening, and the set- 
ting sun threw its golden light athwart the 
heavy trees in the distance. Crossing some 
fields, by a sheltered path, he emerged from 
them at the back of the White House, and 
entered its garden by a small door. 

Not to the open part of it: no, Kupert 
Pomeroy dared not do that, lest he should 
encounter the lynx eyes of Mrs. Wylde. He 
kept amidst the clump of shrubs that skirted 
the wall, and peeped out beyond them to see 
what was to be seen. 

He saw a bright, radiant-looking girl, her 
dark brown hair shining in the sunbeams, 
and her cheeks damask with expectation. 
She was in an evening dress of white, and 
wore a small thin gold chain round her neck, 
and similar bracelets on her arms ; and she 
was flitting from bed to bed, plucking a 
flower from one, stooping to inhale the scent 
of another, and — drawing farther from the 
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windows of the house : drawing, as if uncon- 
sciously, and without any apparent design. 
Just in the same manner, you observe, that 
Mr. Eupert Pomeroy had drawn away from 
the abbey. 

Eupert Pomeroy, talking with his sister, 
had said the late Mr. Wylde had been some- 
thing in India — a nabob, or rajah, or merchant 
— something at which people made fortunes. 
In point of fact, Mr. Wylde had not been any 
one of the three : he had been a railway con- 
tractor. The greater portion of his fortune 
was made at home ; though he did go out to 
India, and died there. Of his large fortune, 
twenty-five thousand pounds were left to his 
daughter, to be paid to her on her marriage ; 
and the rest (which was something like another 
twenty-five thousand doubled) would be hers 
on the death of his wife. 

Mrs. Wylde and Alice came home from India 
— shaving accompanied Mr. Wylde thither — 
conscious of possessing more riches than they 
well knew how to count. The contractor had 
been a close man as to his means, and the wife 
had never supposed that he was worth a tithe 
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of what those means turned out to be. Being 
so wealthy, it was of course incumbent on the 
widow to set up her tent accordingly ; so she 
looked out for some pleasant locality where 
Eoman Catholics congregated — ^for the Wyldes 
were of that persuasion — and was directed to 
Abbeyland. Mrs. Wylde took upon long lease 
the White House, which belonged to the 
Pomeroys, and settled down in it. 

They were very pleasant people, this widow 
and daughter ; the latter was also lovely ; and 
Guy and Eupert Pomeroy called upon and 
paid court to their new tenants. Kumours of 
the girl's great wealth got about, and the Lord 
of Pomeroy began to pay them attention him- 
self. Guy's heart, hitherto invulnerable, fell 
before the charms of the young lady ; the lord 
read the signs, and favoured the project. He 
was a proud old man, and the Wyldes were 
nobodies ; but money was wanted at Pomeroy, 
and he put the riches against the lack of 
descent. '* One can't have everything nowa- 
days," he remarked to Guy. 

The lord, when speaking to Joan, had used 
the right term with regard to Mrs. Wylde — 
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she was " eager'' for the match. Mrs. Wylde's 
husband had not much to boast of in the way 
of descent : she had as little ; was, in short , 
of no *' descent" whatever. As a matter of 
course — at least, it is a matter of course with 
many such people — she was most inordinately 
aHve to the advantages of rank. Her. own 
turn was over ; she could not be other than 
she was ; but to see Alice wed into a noble 
family was her first earthly ambition : and 
when the Heir of Pomeroy permitted himself 
to show indication that he was paying court to 
Alice, her exultation knew no bounds. Once 
let Alice become his wife, and Mrs./Wylde 
would fold her hands in contentment and sit 
down upon her laurels for life. 

What though Guy Pomeroy was stem of 
mien and plain of face ? — as Alice remonstra- 
ted. '*Look at him from a little distance," 
said Mrs. Wylde, '^ and where else would you 
•find so handsome a form, so noble a man ? — 
it was only when you were close to him that 
you perceived his lip had a little defect in it, 
and his face was somewhat pale." 

** Yes," answered Alice again, *' but wives 
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do not look at husbands from a distance ; 
they pass their days close to them," 

However, she might have been tempted to 
take Guy, for she was just as great a worship- 
per of rank as her mother, and no doubt would 
have taken him, but for one unfortunate 
circumstance — she had fallen in love with his 
brother Kupert. 

And Mrs. Wylde saw nothing of the mis- 
chief until it was done. We rarely suspect 
the treason that goes on under our very eyes, 
Kupert and Guy were alike equally welcomed 
to the White House : metaphorically, Mrs. 
Wylde worshipped anybody bearing the name 
of Pomeroy. Kupert and Alice had plenty of 
time and opportunity given them to fall in 
love with one another. 

But suddenly, without the slightest warn- 
ing, Mrs. Wylde saw something one day, or 
thought she saw it, that she did not approve 
of — something like a private understanding 
between her daughter and Kupert : and a faint 
and very disagreeable suspicion dawned upon 
her that Alice might be getting to enjoy the 
society of the handsome Kupert more than 
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that of Guy. Alice made a joke of her 
mother's ** fancy," as she called it, denying it 
utterly ; and Mrs, Wylde was fain to be 
appeased. But the incident taught her cau- 
tion : and from that hour Kupert Pomeroy's 
visits to the house were discouraged. Call 
when he would, he could not get admittance : 
the ladies were out, or the ladies were engaged. 

Alice Wylde had not been well trained. 
Anything but that. Whether she was by 
nature self-willed and deceitful, or whether 
present circumstances were imparting those 
qualities to her, cannot be known. Vain to 
a fault, was she ; passionately fond of admira- 
tion ; and, with it all, a perfect coquette. 

Nearly from the very first she had detected 
the Heir of Pomeroy's serious feeling for her. 
It gratified her beyond everything. She drew 
him on ; flirting, laughing, talking ; playing 
oflf her pretty airs and graces upon him. It 
may be, that she did not know what she was 
doing — what drawing him on to ; it may be, 
that she deemed his feelings might be shallow 
as her own — if, indeed, hers were shallow — 
and that if his wings did get a little singed in 
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the radiant light of her presence, they would 
soon heal again. It may be, too, that she 
changed her tactics in a degree as the love 
grew between her and Eupert ; and that if 
she did not absolutely repress Guy, she did 
not continue to give him encouragement. 

The Lord of Pomeroy spoke a word of re- 
proach to his son Guy at the dinner-table, for 
not pursuing more ardently his suit with Miss 
Wylde. Guy's face had flushed hot with 
emotion, and Guy had turned the subject off. 
He had cause to do both. 

That very afternoon Guy Pomeroy had 
staked his die and lost it : he had offered 
himself to Alice Wylde, and been refused. 

" You must accept me ; you have led me 
to think that you would," pleaded Guy, in 
his shock of surprise. **I love you too pas- 
sionately to lose you." 

But Alice only said he was mistaken, and 
rejected him utterly. She gave him no hope 
whatever; on the contrary, she forbade him 
to think of hope, then or ever. And the Heir 
of Pomeroy left the house a mortified and (so 
far as his hopes went) a crushed man. 



CHAPTEE II. 

AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

MRS. WYLDE chanced to be from home 
during the visit of Guy Pomeroy, just 
spoken of, and knew nothing of what had 
transpired ; neither was it disclosed to her, 
then or later. Her carriage drove in late, 
close upon the dinner-hour ; she hastened to 
dress, and then joined her daughter in the 
drawing-room. 

** Does Mr. Pomeroy dine here ? " enquired 
Mrs. Wylde, who was a little, fair woman, 
with cold light eyes and very light hair, and 
wore this evening a maize-coloured net dress 
with Indian ornaments. 

"No, mamma." 

** But I told you, Alice, to invite him if he 
called.'' 

**I really forget whether I asked him or 
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not," said Alice, indiflferently. ** I fancy I did 
not." 

** You appear to be growing very forgetful 
of late," returned Mrs. Wylde. ** Dinner, 
Cannet ? That's right : I am fearfully hun- 
gry-" 

Mrs. Wylde liked her dinner: there was 

always a good one at the White House, 
whether on feast days or meagre days : and 
her vexation at Alice's indifference and at the 
absence of Guy Pomeroy was soon forgotten. 
She began talking of the law-business which 
h&d called her to the distant county town. 

^^Miss Pomeroy is come home," observed 
Alice. 

** Is she ? When did she come ? " 

^^ Last night, I think he said." 

** Who said?" 

** Mr. Pomeroy." 

" We will go over to-morrow and see her." 

Dinner over, and dessert begun, Alice took 
a little fruit; and then, quitting the table 
without ceremony or apology, passed out at 
the glass doors, which stood open to the warm 
air and setting sun. You have already seen 
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her : for this wais spoken of before : in her 
white dress, with the gold circlets on her neck 
and arms, and the damask colour of expecta- 
tion on her cheeks. 

** Alice," called out Mrs. Wylde, "I wish 
you would put a scarf over your shoulders, 
and take a parasol. You generally choose this 
hour for loitering in the garden, when the sun 
is full upon it." 

" Mamma, I shall not take cold." 

"I don't suppose you will. I was not 
thinking of cold : but you will tan your neck. 
The hot sun of summer tans as much at its 
settmg as at mid-day." 

Alice Wylde folded [her lace pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and threw it over her neck. 

" You have not taken your wine," pursued 
Mrs. Wylde. 

^^ I don't want it, mamma. I took some at 
dinner." 

Alice buried her face] in a rose-tree as she 
spoke, inhaling its perfume. Mrs. Wylde took 
the glass of port wine which she had poured 
out for Alice, and drank it herself. Mrs. 
Wylde thought it wrong to waste good wine, 
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and she was fond of port: the chief after- 
dinner wine of those days. She liked to 
take two or three glasses of it after dinner, 
and then to fall, when alone, into a com- 
fortable doze. Thus, on these favourable op- 
portunities, as Alice considered them, on these 
evenings when they were not on ceremony, 
Alice got an hour to herself to linger in the 
garden, to look at the rising moon, and listen 
to the nightingales. 

Well for her — oh, more than well, if she 
had seen and listened to nothing else I 
Strolling from flower to flower, she drew 
gradually away from the house, turned the 
grove of shrubs and trees, and was lost to 
sight. Mrs. Wylde had forgotten her then, 
and was deep in rose-coloured visions of that 
desirable time when she should shoot up a few 
feet on the world's pinnacle, as the mother 
of the Lady of Pomeroy. 

Amidst the friendly, sheltering trees stood 
Bupert. Opening his arms he drew Alice to 
him. ** My dearest ! " 

** Oh, Rupert, I thought this evening would 
never come! I have so wanted to see you. 
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and — and — ^tell you something. That is, if 
it would not be wrong to do it. I hardly 
know.'' 

*' Wrong to do it — to tell me anything ! " 
he returned. '*What can you know, Alice, 
that you may not share with me ? " 

" I will tell you ; yes, I will : but you must 
never never let it transpire that you do know 
it. It would be cruel to him." 

'* To whom?" 

" Guy. He came this afternoon to ask me 
to be his wife." 

Kupert received the news with equanimity : 
perhaps the young lady had thought he would 
be moved by it. ** Well ? " said he, " what 
was your answer ? " 

" I told him I was sorry, but that I did 
not love him, and it was of no use his asking 
me to." 

Rupert laughed. His arm was round her 
waist. *' What did Guy say to that ? " 

" I hardly know what he said. My mind 
was in a whirl and I did not catch his words 
— only their sense. He said he loved me 
as no other man had loved woman, for his 

VOL. I. D 
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passions were vehement within him, and it 
was I alone who had ever called them forth/' 

** You might have told him that one other, 
at any rate, loved you as passionately as he." 

" He then spoke about being Guy Pomeroy 
of Pomeroy, and " 

Kupert threw back his head. ** That's Guy 
all over. Of course he is that : but he need 
not enlarge upon it. How did it end ? " 

" He would not take my refusal. He did 
not seem to believe in it. He said young 
ladies rarely knew their own minds; that I 
had had no experience ; and that he should 
never give me up while he had life. But I 
think, for all that, he did believe me, Rupert." 

" Of course he did. You must keep him at 
a distance now." 

"He said he should come to the White 
House as usual, and he hoped that I should 
in a few weeks grant him a different answer." 

" And pray what did you say to that ? " 

" Nothing. Except that if he did continue 
to come he must consider himself entirely 
mamma's visitor, not mine.'' 

Eupert bent his face until his cheek touched 
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hers whUe he whispered his sweet vows of 
love. She resisted not : for, passionately as 
Guy Pomeroy loved Alice, did she in her turn 
love Kupert. Whether Mr. Kupert's affection 
was very ardent is doubtful : he had paid such 
vows many a time before. Kupert Pomeroy 
was a general admirer of pretty women ; and 
it often happens that those general admirers 
are not capable of that one pure, ardent passion 
which can stir man's heart but once. He 
loved AUce Wylde in his own fashion ; quite 
sufficiently so to make her his wife. He 
hoped she would be his wife ; though he did 
not see his way clear to make her so at present ; 
for Mrs. Wylde would be dead against him, 
and so would be the Lord of Pomeroy. The 
lord favoured Guy's suit, he would but resent 
his, Kupert's; the lord wanted Guy to be 
happy and rich. Guy, if he must marry, 
needed money with his wife : but Guy did 
not need money half as much as did Kupert. 

Kupert drew her arm within his, and they 
paced the narrow sheltered walk. Alice took 
courage to ask Kupert what his future pro- 
spects were. Kupert replied vaguely. They 
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did not appear to be at all tangible : but he 
was of a sanguine spirit, and talked glowingly, 
as one does talk who means to set the Thames 
on fire. Thus the time passed, all too swiftly 
for them. Wrapt in the magic of each other's 
presence, in the melody of love's golden 
chords, they saw not how swiftly the light was 
fading ; and the sun had set, and the evening 
star shone in the heavens, when Alice awoke 
to reality. 

^^ Oh Kupert ! see how late it is ! What a 
long while we must have been walking here ! 
What will mamma say ? " 

^* Nothing. Your mamma is yet in her 
after-dinner nap.'* 

" I don't know that. I have never stayed 
so late as this.'' 

** You have had more to tell me than you 
ever had before." 

'' To tell you ? " 

** Guy's presumption. Well, we must 
check-mate him ; though it may take time to 
do it. Fare you well for to-night, my best 
and dearest." 

Alice stole back to the house, not by the 
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open lawn, but by a side path, her heart living 
over again the stolen interview, her cheeks 
crimson with the pressure of Eupert's lips. 

** Tiresome old creature ! — ^he's always doing 
it." 

Now the words, fretfully spoken, did not 
apply to him who was filling her thoughts, 
Eupert Pomeroy, but to that worthy man, 
Cannet, the butler. Alice had made her way 
to a convenient side-door, and found it fastened. 
It chanced, however, that Cannet was close by 
at the moment she tried it ; he unbolted it and 
threw it open. 

'* I never saw any one like you in my life, 
Cannet ! — bolting and barring the doors at 
this hour, as if you feared we were going to be 
robbed ! An evening or two ago, in the broad 
sunshine, I tried this door and found it locked." 
• " I'm very sorry, Miss Alice. But there's 
a lot of tramps about ; there always is in hot 
weather, and it's right to be cautious." 

** As if tramps would come now ! They 
would let it get dark first." 

Cannet knew that the twilight hour was 
just the one favoured by tramps ; but he did 
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not say so. Alice went into the drawing- 
room ; played softly for a minute or two, and 
then crossed the hall to the dining-room — 
startling her mother from her doze. The long 
drive had tired Mrs. Wylde. 

"Why, mamma, what a sleep you are 
taking ! " 

'' Am 1 1 What's the time ? Dear me, 
why it is getting dusk. Why did you not 
wake me before, Alice ? Where have you 
been ? " 

* * I came here from the piano — ^wondering 
what had become of you." 

Mrs. Wylde rang the bell, and then quitted 
the room with her daughter. Alice sat down 
again to the piano, and the tea came in. 

And poor Mrs. Wylde, stirring and tasting 
the tea, had no more notion of the treason that 
had been enacted, than you have that you are 
going to be made a duke to-morrow, my good 
reader. Ah, girls think themselves very 
clever, those who can a<5t thus ; but let them 
be assured that a*day of reckoning must come. 
Alice Wylde saw no harm in deceiving her 
mother, or in the deceit itself — but that same 
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day of reckoning might be laying up its ven- 
geance even for her. 

Mrs. Wylde, having attained a position in 
the great world, of course deemed it necessary 
to borrow its manners and customs. Time 
was, not so very long ago either, when she 
saw no necessity to keep a maid for her per- 
sonal service ; but now she kept two maids, 
one for herself, and the other for her daughter. 
As Alice went into her room this night, the 
latter was waiting for her as usual. She was 
a respectable looking, plain-dressing woman 
of thirty ; her hair, already slightly grey, was 
braided over her forehead ; her face was 
thoughtful and sensible. In the earlier days 
this girl had been the housemaid. She was 
good and faithful ; and of their own religion. 
Mrs. Wylde took her to India, and afterwards 
she became Alice's attendant, of whom she 
was very fond. 

** What's the matter, Theresa ? " asked 
Alice : for the servant had her cheek bent 
upon her hands. ** Is your tooth aching 
again ? Why don't you go to the town and 
have it taken out ? " 
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'^ And so I would," said Theresa, *^ if I were 
sure it was the tooth. I think it is — what's 
that fine new name ? — neuralgia." 

Alice laughed. ** Neuralgia is as old as I 
am, Theresa." 

** Well, miss, we have always said rheuma- 
tism. That was fine enough for us. Shall I 
begin your hair, Miss Alice ? " 

Alice was standing at the open window, gaz- 
ing outwards. The moon was riding in the 
sky, the few stars that were out twinkled in 
their course : beneath, lay the grass-plat 
and the sweet flowers, and beyond rose 
the grove that had sheltered her and Rupert. 
Lost in memory, Alice stood on, oblivious 
of there being any such duties as undress- 
ing. Theresa waited, mentally debating 
whether she should speak of a certain matter 
that was troubling her, or whether she shpuld 
not. 

** Mamma's as tired as she can be," began 
Alice, her thoughts wandering to her mother. 
** It is a long drive ; and she says she felt quite 
weary with the deeds the lawyer had to read 
to her." 
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*^ It is a good long way to Owlstone, Miss 
Alice, — there and back." 

" Mamma slept till tea-time, and then was 
angry with me for not awaking her. I was in 
the garden. And what a stupid thing that Can- 
net is ! — locking all the doors by dayUght ! " 

Now it seemed to Theresa — who was re- 
flective, conscientious, and a little given to 
be swayed by signs and symptoms — that 
her young mistress must have unconsciously 
opened out this very subject on purpose 
to afford her an excuse for speaking : and she 
seized upon it. Walking nearer to the window, 
she began in a low tone. 

'^1 saw you there, Miss Alice/' 

** Saw me — where?'' returned Alice, rather 
sharply. 

" Out yonder. Miss Alice : down by the grove. 
Mr. Kupert Pomeroy was with you." 

Alice was silent. This avowal was very- 
awkward. 

*' How could you have seen me ? " she 
presently asked, the question occurring to her. 
** Where were you, Theresa ? " 

**I went to the herb -bed: some of them 
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downstairs said that a fomentation of hot sage- 
leaves to my cheek would ease the pain : and 
this," nodding at the broad gravel path beneath, 
** is the nearest way, so I took the liberty of 
taking it. I saw you as I turned the comer, 
Miss Alice ; you stood with your backs to me, 
both you and Mr. Rupert. He had his arm 
round your waist." 

** Dear me, had he ? " — after a rather dis- 
mayed pause. *^ He is very thoughtless. We 
were talking about something or other, I sup- 
pose. But now, Theresa, don't you go telling 
this to mamma." 

** Miss Alice," said the woman, gravely, ** I 
came to your papa's house when you were but 
a little girl, and there was but two servants in 
all ; and I have watched you grow up, and I 
have got fonder of you and prouder of you 
year by year. But, oh, my dear young lady 
— and for the reason I've just given, perhaps 
you'll let me say it — it is not right to be so 
familiar with Mr. Rupert when you are to 
marry Mr. Pomeroy." 

" You stupid thing, Theresa ! Who told you, 
pray, that I was to marry Mr. Pomeroy ? " 
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** My mistress told me." 

* * Just like mamma I — fancying a thing must 
come to pass because she wishes it ! Well 
now, the truth is, Theresa — and I don't mind 
telling it you, but you must take care not to 
repeat it again to mamma — that I am not going 
to marry Mr. Pomeroy." 

'^ Then, Miss Alice, why not tell your 
mamma so ? " 

^* I shall tell mamma in good time. But 
I'm sure you know there'll be no living in the 
house with her for a week afterwards. She 
has set her mind upon Mr. Pomeroy ; and she 
will be ready to box my ears when she finds I 
won't have him." 

''But, Miss Alice — you have encouraged Mr. 
Pomeroy," debated Theresa, feeling less sure 
and less easy upon the point than she chose to 
say. * ' He comes often : he stayed with you in 
the drawing-room for nearly an hour to-day." 

" I can't help his staying or his coming. 
Mamma was out, and I had to go to him. 
Don't you be silly, Theresa. I tell you I am 
not going to take the Heir of Pomeroy. And 
he knows that I am not." 
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'* Trouble of this kind is more easy to get 
into than to get out of, Miss Alice," resumed 
Theresa in a low, persuasive tone. ** I con- 
fess I like Mr. Kupert better than I like Mr. 
Pomeroy ; though it's not for me to presume to 
speak of my likes or dislikes. I would only 
just say this, my dear young lady : do not deceive 
anyhodyj especially your mother. If you don't 
like Mr. Pomeroy, and don't wish to have him, 
tell out the truth at once. 'Tis the safest way 
in the long run." 

** There, you can do my hair now, Theresa. 
And don't worry your silly old head with what 
does not concern it. Things will come all right 
in what you call the long run, as you will find." 

Leaving Alice to chatter to Theresa upon 
less embarrassing subjects, we will go after 
Kupert Pomeroy. 

Passing through the convenient side gate to 
the shady lane on which it opened, went he, 
gay as a lark, humming the bars of some 
popular song. Eupert Pomeroy was of an 
essentially gay, sanguine, light temperament : 
he had never been grave in his life for two 
minutes together. The branches of the trees 
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on either side this lane met overhead ; glancing 
up, he saw the moonbeams flickering through 
them — ^a pleasant sight ; and he broke out into 
his song again : 

" Oh, 'tis sweet when the moon is beaming 

To rove through the shady grove : 
Oh, 'tis sweet when the world is sleeping 

To list to the nightingale's song." 

*' Don't think that's quite right," broke oflf 
Kupert, alluding to the words. ** Think the 
nightingale's song goes with the moonbeams. 
Wish she could have stayed out longer — that 
' sweet love o' mine.' " 

Before quite reaching the village, he turned 
aside to the left. Standing at some little 
distance from the road was an exceedingly 
pretty dwelling-house, not much larger in- 
deed than a cottage : its rough stone walls 
were covered with ivy; jessamine and roses 
encircled its casements. You might have been 
puzzled to guess to what social class its in- 
mates belonged ; in all, save its size, it might 
have been the abode of a gentleman. Iron 
railings, covered with clematis, enclosed a 
small garden, its grass-plat and flower-beds 
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not less well kept than were those of Mrs. 
Wylde. The gate was in the middle of the 
rails, a path leading straight from it to the 
cottage porch. It was the dwelling of the 
gamekeeper, Gaunt, and it was called the 
Lodge. John Gaunt — who was not a regular 
gamekeeper and who will have to be spoken 
of later — ^lived in it with his only child, a 
daughter. Leaning over the gate in the 
moonlight stood the daughter now. Bupert 
had seen her and turned aside. 

** I thought it must be you, Sybilla," spoke 
he, in his ready, free way. **What in the 
world have you got on ? " 

She laughed slightly, and pushed off the 
shawl in which her head was enveloped. '^ I 
have a little cold," she answered, ** and my 
head has been aching all day." 

**By the way — ^yes. Joan mentioned at 
dinner that she had sent for you, and you 
were too ill to come," observed Rupert, who 
remained on the outer side of the gate. 
'' What was the matter ? " 

A hot flush and a slight contraction of the 
brow, not discernible in the moonlight, passed 
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suddenly over her face, apparently called up 
by Eupert's words. Sybilla Gaunt was a 
magnificent girl, tall, dignified, upright, with 
a no less magnificent face : her features 
regally beautiful, her hair of a purple black, 
and her large eyes of a deep, dark violet. 
But, with all her natural beauty, the face 
looked to-night strangely wan and haggard. 

*^ My head pained me so," she replied, 
slightly and evasively. ** How is the lord, 
Mr. Kupert ? " 

" Oh, he is very well.*' 

** My father thinks him much changed of 
late. He was at the Abbey yesterday morn- 
ing — ^the lord had sent to him about those 
preserves beyond the hill. He says he never 
saw anyone change so rapidly for the worse as 
the lord is changing now.'* 

** So Joan thinks — ^but she has not seen 
him for eight months, you know. I hope he 
will be all right again soon, Sybilla. Where 
is your father to-night ? " 

'' He went up to Whittaker's. Do you 
want him ? " 

Without giving any direct answer, Kupert 
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Pomeroy bent his head closer to Sybilla's over 
the gate, and began talking to her in a very 
low tone — just as if he feared some eaves- 
dropper might be hidden under the clematis. 
As we cannot hear what he said, the conversa- 
tion must remain a secret. Sybilla gave an 
answering word, or a nod, now and again ; 
the tears meanwhile gathering on her eyelashes, 
and she, half stealthily, wiping them away 
from time to time. 

" Who's this ? " suddenly cried Kupert, 
drawing away from the gate, his ear having 
caught the sound of footsteps close at hand. 
^' Take courage, Sybilla." 

They were the steps of Gaunt himself. 
A very tall and noble-looking man, dressed 
in a velveteen coat and breeches and dark 
leggings. His features were just as handsome 
as his daughter's, the two faces in fact were 
much alike ; the same noble cast of counte- 
nance, the same fine, open, straightforward 
expression. As he came into view, Sybilla 
nodded to Kupert, and went in. 

** Oh, is it you, Mr. Kupert ? Did you 
want me ? " added Gaunt. 
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" No ; I was only saying good-evening to 
Sybilla, seeing her standing here as I was 
going by. She says you think my father 
much changed." 

**And so he is, Mr. Rupert; there's no 
doubt of it. Unless he gets to look better, I 
— ^I shall hardly know what to fear. Will 
you walk in ? " 

** Not to-night. I say, Gaunt, what about 
dragging that fish-pond ? " 

**The very thing I have just been up to 
Whittaker's about," replied Gaunt. ** We 
had decided to do it to-morrow, but your 
brother sent me word this evening that it must. 
be put oflf until the next day." 

** What for, I wonder?" 

** He is going out, I believe, to-morrow."^ 

** What of that?" 

" Well, he says he wishes to be present' 
when it's done." 

** Oh, does he ? It will come, next, that 
nobody must stir hand or foot on the property 
without his leaver You'll see that. Gaunt." 

Gaunt slightly <imiled. '*He is the son- 
and-heir, you know, Mr. Eupert." 
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**We all know that: he takes care we 
don't forget it. So be it ; I do not see that 
it matters much to us. It has pleased my 
father to exalt Guy ever since his babyhood, 
and of course he has grown domineering. 
Good-night to you, Gaunt." 

John Gaunt stood a moment after Kupert 
left, thinking of his last words. He did not 
himself much like Guy Pomeroy, and 
wondered how he should get on with him 
when he came into power, and whether he 
should feel inclined then to act as keeper. 
He and the lord had ever been on the best of 
terms ; almost friends. 

** Better not anticipate," thought Gaunt, 
as he turned in-doors. 

Sybilla sat at the fragal supper-table, the 
shawl well wrapped about her shoulders. 
John Gaunt sat down and helped himself. 
Sybilla took a morsel upon her plate, and 
pretended to eat : but it was evident that she 
had little inclination for it. 

** No appetite again, Sybilla ? " 
Her face flushed. ^^ The heat makes me feel 
languid^ father. And my head has ached to-day.'' 
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Nanny, the old serving woman, came in to 
remove the tray when they had finished. 
Gannt rose and took down one of his small 
stock of books. It was a volume of Virgil — 
for the man was a man of education. 

^*I will say good-night, dear father,'' said 
Sybilla, advancing to him. "My head will 
get better in bed." 

" Good-night, my dear one," he said, fondly 
kissing her. *^ May the holy saints have you 
in their keepmg ! " 

The first thing Sybilla did upon entering 
her chamber — a small, pretty room, whose 
casement looked towards the White House — 
was to let the cumbersome shawl slip from her 
shoulders, to fall upon her knees before the 
crucifix that hung opposite her bed, and 
burst into tears. Tears ? Nay; that is hardly 
the proper word. Sobs, rather. Passionate, 
grievous sobs; suppressed only lest they 
should be heard below. 

** It is getting more than I can bear," she 
wailed in a piteous tone. "Who will break 
it to him — ^who will break it to him ? My 
dear, loving, trusting father — ^who has ever 
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deemed that I and deceit were as far divided 



as 



A very paroxysm of grief broke oflF the 
words. After a few moments' yielding to it, 
Sybilla grew calmer. Folding her hands 
together, she raised her eyes imploringly to 
the crucifix, as if seeking for that comfort 
above, which, as it seemed, she could not 
find here. 

Meanwhile, Rupert Pomeroy, after calling 
in at Whittaker's — ^who was the keeper under 
Gaunt — and on sundry other people, for he 
made himself at home in the village with 
high and low, at length reached home. It 
was late. Jerome met him. 

'' All in bed ? " asked Rupert. 

** All but Mr. Guy, sir. He has not gone 
to his room yet." 

^* Where is he?" 

**In the oak-room, walking about. I'm 
afraid something has vexed him." 

'' Why do you fear that ? " 

** Just hark at his steps, Mr. Rupert. To 
walk like that is not usual with Mr. Guy." 

Rupert paused to listen. Guy's heavy 
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tread sounded from the oak-room, unceasing 
and monotonous. 

** He must be doing penance," remarked 
Eupert, with a light laugh. 

*' He has been pacing there these two 
hours, sir, ever since the lord retired. Just 
that same sharp, measured tread that you 
hear now." 

'*Well, good-night to you, Jerome," re- 
turned Eupert, as he went on to his chamber. 
And he smiled again to himself as he entered 
it. 

" You can't have quite everything your 
own way, Guy my brother, although you are 
the son-and-heir," spoke Eupert, mentally. 
** Alice Wylde is not for you — and you will 
do well to make the best and worst of her 
refusal, and think no more about it." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE KEEPEB's DAUGHTEB. 

npHE state entrance door of the abbey lies 
on the left as you go in under the great 
gateway. This admits you to a quaint but, 
in its way, magnificent hall, from which a 
fine old staircase winds upwards. A similar 
entrance -door lies on the right of the porte- 
cochere — ^if we may borrow a term from the 
French — leading into a similar hall apd to 
a similar staircase ; but at present this other 
entrance is kept locked, not being used. The 
Lords of Pomeroy generally use the one first 
mentioned ; and just now there is no second 
household at the abbey. 

Ascending this first-mentioned staircase, 
which is lined with pictures, you come into 
a wide corridor, which has a few pictures also 
hung in it, between the many entrance -doors 
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of the firont and back chambers. At the end 
of the corridor is the sonth tower : for these 
rooms are on the right of the entrance gates, 
looking eastward. It has been ahready said 
that the abbey faces the east. As a rule, 
the rooms are not large ; rather, in fact, 
confined; but dark, ancient, and handsome. 
The present lord, who keeps up a vast deal 
of unnecessary state, and whose retainers are 
numerous, occupies the whole of the front 
pile, together with a portion of the north 
wing; but the rooms on the other side the 
entrance gates have not been much used since 
the death of the Lady of Pomeroy some years 
ago, and especially since the lord fell into 
poor health. 

The bed-rooms all face the quadrangle ; 
most of the sitting-rooms face the sea and 
the open country : and in one of these sitting- 
rooms, on the morning following the day 
already mentioned, sits Miss Joan. It is the 
room next the south tower, is called the 
** purple room " from the colour of its 
famiture and hangings, and is the particular 
sitting-room of Joan. Joan has attended 
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early mass in the chapel, has written some 
letters, has gone her usual rounds connected 
with the household, and is now preparing to 
sit down and sew. Joan Pomeroy is great 
at embroidery, and she is beginning to 
'* work," as she calls it, a delicate cambric 
frock for one of Mrs. Capel's children : or, 
strictly speaking, for an expected one. She 
feels more easy on the score of her father's 
liealth than she felt yesterday, for the lord got 
up to breakfast this morning and looked better. 

**Can it be twelve o'clock already!" ex- 
"Claimed Joan, as the great clock of the quad- 
rangle began to ring out midday, and various 
other clocks in the abbey followed suit. 
**How I must have wasted my time this 
morning ! It was that batch of letters." 

Bending her head as the last words left her 
lips, she regarded her work attentively. A 
very small portion of it was as yet done. 

**But that I have begun it, I would choose 
the other pattern," she remarked. **It was 
much less elaborate ; it would not have taken 
more than half the time to work. Suppose I 
should not get this done in time ? — and I have 
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always given the babies their baptismal robe ! 
Perhaps Sybilla can help me. I will send 
and ask her to stay the day " 

** Mrs. and Miss Wylde," interrupted one of 
the footmen, as he threw open the door. 

Joan rose, full of dignity. Truth to say, 
she had not much liked either Mrs. or Miss 
Wylde when she made their acquaintance 
before leaving home. Joan had a prejudice 
in favour of high lineage — and these ladies 
did not possess it. It was not the lack of 
that, however, but something in themselves 
she remembered she disliked : on the other 
hand, and Joan was candid enough to admit 
this, she had seen too little of them to judge 
fairly. And, if the future lord was to marry 
the young lady, Joan knew that she ought to 
pui prejudice behind her. 

'' I will like them : I daresay I shall if 
I try to," passed through her mind as they 
entered. 

**Will Miss Pomeroy pardon this early 
visit?" began Mrs. Wylde, as she held 
out her hand. *' Between near neighbours 
— and in a remote country district — mid- 
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day visits are, I believe, allowable. I had, 
moreover, a special object in coming thus 
early." 

*^ I am veiy glad to see you ; it is not at 
all too early," answered Joan, cordially, as 
she gave them her hand. 

** What a lovely pattern ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Wylde, her eyes falling on the embroidery as 
she sat down. 

" I am pleased to hear you say so. I was 
rather regretting that I had begun it : it is so 
intricate, and will take so long." 

" But it will be very beautiful when done. 
It is for an infant's frock ? " 

" For the little one that my sister, Mrs. 
Capel, is expecting." 

** What a long while you stayed away. 
Miss Pomeroy ! " 

" My visits are generally pretty long when 
I go to her. The children do not like to part 
with me. -But I should have returned before 
this had I thought papa was so ill." 

" Is the lord ill ? " cried^Mrs. Wylde, quickly. 

"He does not acknowledge it, but I am 
sure he most be. His looks betray it. And 
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it seems to me that he has no spirits left ; no 
energy." 

"I have observed that myself," said Mrs. 
Wylde. 

**He has not looked well since the attack 
of gout," put in Alice, nearly the jfirst words 
she had spoken. ** The Lord of Pomeroy 
has been very kind to me always ; and I hope, 
I ho'pe he will soon grow strong again." 

She spoke with earnestness, laying a stress 
upon the second ^* hope." Joan looked at her 
with a smile, pleased at the expression of 
feeling. With her dimpled cheeks, her radiant 
brown eyes, her bright and pure complexion, 
Alice was indeed beautiful, and Joan did not 
wonder at Guy's infatuation. 

" But I have not explained the object of 
my coming at this unseemly hour," resumed 
Mrs. Wylde. *^ I want to take you back with 
me to the White House for the day. Miss 
Pomeroy." 

** Oh, thank you; but I — could not go," 
said Joan, quickly. 

** But why?" 

**For one thing, papa is so poorly — at least. 
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in appearance — that I do not like to leave 
him." 

**0h, I hope you will not disappoint us, 
dear Miss Pomeroy ! Look at Alice : how 
eagerly she is awaiting your consent ! " 

The pretty blushing face was indeed full 
of hope as it turned to Joan. It was so 
pretty, so loving, that Joan could hardly keep 
her eyes from it ; and she began to think that 
Alice would be a very nice wife indeed for 
Guy, and to wish to know more of her. 

**I will see what papa thinks,'* she said. 
** But I had intended to send for Sybilla Gaunt 
to spend the day here with me." 

** Sybilla Gaunt ! " Mrs. Wylde was begin- 
ning, remonstrance in her eye and on her lip 
— but Joan was already gone. 

The lord was in his own sitting-room ; the 
room next the gateway. His desk stood open 
on the table before him, and he looked up 
from his writing as Joan entered. 

** Any message for either of the lads — 
George or Leolin ? " asked he, before Joan 
could speak. 

^* Are you writing to them, papa ? " 
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" To both of them : giving them a lecture 
a-piece," he added, with a half-smile. 
" Do they need it then, papa ? " 
" Oh, boys out in the world always need 
that. It never comes amiss, Joan, be you 
very sure. I am to give your love, I suppose." 
" My very dear love to both. Papa, Mrs. 
Wylde and her daughter are here. They wish 
me to go back with them for the day." 
** Then go. Go by all means, Joan." 
** But I do not like to leave you." 
** Not like to leave me ? Wliat nonsense \ 
Why, yesterday was the first day you were 
here for I can't tell how many months : what 
did I do, do you suppose, without you all that 
while ? Of course you can go. I should wish 
you to go. Guy would wish it, I am sure. 
And you don't dine with us, you know, this 
evening i" 

Joan returned to the purple room to say she 
would go. The lord followed her, and stayed 
with the visitors while Joan made herself ready. 
As they were departing, Mrs. Wylde expressed 
a hope that the lord and Mr. Pomeroy would 
honour her table by joining it at dinner. 
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*' I don't feel quite up to dining from home," 
replied the lord, shaking his head. ^^ In a 
day or two, perhaps, I shall be better, and will 
dine with you then. As to Guy, he goes over 
to the town to-day, and must be back in 
time for our own table, for we are expecting a 
few gentlemen to join it.*' 

The county town, Owlstone, some nine 
miles distant, was always referred to by Abbey- 
land as *' the town." Mrs. Wylde was full of 
regret that neither the lord nor Mr. Pomeroy 
would honour her that evening ; and took her 
departure. 

** What a lovely day it is ! " cried Joan, as 
they stepped out from the large gates. 

They began their walk through the village. 
Joan wore a rich black silk, and (it must be 
confessed) a very ugly drab bonnet ; she was 
addicted to a sober style of dress and to grave 
colours. Alice had on white, blue ribbons 
round her dainty straw hat. 

In going along they saw in the distance 
Guy and Rupert, who were talking with Gaunt. 
Guy, perhaps not seeing the ladies, started 
across the path that led round to the stables ; 
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walking quickly, as if he were in a hurry. 
Kupert came towards them. Gaunt came on 
also with a slower step. 

^*What a noble looking man he is ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wylde involuntarily, alluding to 
Gaunt. *^He would do honour to an earl's 
coronet." 

Joan smiled. '* It is said they trace their 
descent higher than that — to John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. In those days, possibly, 
while a Gaunt was a knight, the Pomeroy was 
only his esquire. Our family fell for a time 
from its high estate." 

** How is it that the Gaunts have so fallen ? " 
asked Mrs Wylde. 

*' We don't really know that they have so 
fallen ; it may be they were never anything 
but simple gentlepeople," lightly remarked 
Miss Pomeroy. ^* None can deny, though, 
that they ought to be something greater and 
grander if looks could ensure it." 

It was true that Gaunt believed himself to 
be descended from John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, noted in the days of the second 
Bichard: true that he certainly did trace 
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his pedigree very far back. He was a gen- 
tleman by descent — meaning, of late, palpable 
descent — but was very poor, his income being 
little more than one hundred pounds yearly. 
He was called in the neighbourhood the 
** gentleman keeper,'' for although he was to 
all intents and purposes the head game- 
keeper to the Lord of Pomeroy, and performed 
conscientiously its duties, he accepted no re- 
muneration for it. Except the cottage, which 
he had rent free. And though not admitted 
to an equality with the Pomeroys, much more 
than he would have been were he a regular 
gamekeeper, he and the lord were very 
friendly with one another. The Lord of 
Pomeroy respected Gaunt and liked him ; 
both for himself, and also for his alleged 
descent : when alone. Gaunt had occasionally 
been bidden to lunch with him. But the 
sons, Guy and Kupert, while showing them- 
selves sufficiently friendly with Gaunt, Eupert 
especially, were given at times to treat him 
a little de haut en has, forgetting perhaps that 
he was not a common keeper. 

Gaunt 's wife had also been a gentlewoman. 
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though poorer even than himself. She died 
early, leaving to their only child, Sybilla, the 
few hundred pounds that she possessed in her 
own right. Sybilla had been educated at the 
convent, was an inmate of it for nearly ten 
years. She shared in all its educational advan- 
tages, though of course the same high terms 
could not be paid with her that were paid 
with most of the pupils — such, for example, as 
with the daughters of "the Lord of Pomeroy. 
Joan patronised Sybilla, who was now three- 
and-twenty, and really felt a great friendship 
for her. 

Kupert, leaving Gaunt to follow at his 
leisure, came up with a quick step and glowing 
face, shaking hands with Mrs. and Miss Wylde 
in his gay way. Joan walked forward to meet 
Gaunt. Mrs. Wylde stayed to protect her 
daughter from the attractive wiles of Kupert, 
who was already chattering nonsense to her. 

The gamekeeper took off his hat to Joan as 
a lord might do, not touching it as a game- 
keeper. In his heart he probably considered 
himself pretty equal to the Pomeroys : superior 
in descent, inferior in position. His manners 
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were good, by nature he was haughty, though 
he rarely let that appear. Just as the Lord 
of Pomeroy lorded it over his servants, so did 
Gaunt lord it over the two keepers under him, 
so far as exacting strict obedience went. But 
he was kind and considerate to them ; a good 
and Christian man. 

" How is Sybilla ? '' asked Joan, when her 
greeting to himself was over. 

" She is not well, Miss Pomeroy." 
** I am sorry for that. I heard she had a 
bad headache — but that was yesterday." 

"I cannot make her out," observed Gaunt. 
<* She seems to have lost her health and spirits 
for some weeks past. Her face is quite drawn 
and thin." 

" But what ails her ? " questioned Joan. 
" It is more than I can tell," replied the 
keeper, shaking his head. '^ She thinks it 
is the summer heat that affects her, but we 
have had many a summer as hot as this; 
and in the teeth of her saying it, she is cold, 
and has to wrap herself up. Her mother 
went oflf in a waste," he added, in a low 
despairing kind of tone, **and I remember 
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she was always cold^ after it set in. If I lose 
Sybilla " 

Guunt stopped, overcome. All the sym- 
pathy in Joan's nature — and she had a large 
share of it — was aroused, 

" What does Mr. Norris say ? Of course 
you have had him to her/' 

" No, I have not, Miss Pomeroy. Not yet ; 
Sybilla so strongly objects to it. She says 
she is quite sure she shall get better more 
quickly if let alone." 

'' I will call and see her," said Joan. " I 
may spare a few minutes now, as we go 

by." 

** I wish you would. Miss Joan. And per- 
haps you will kindly give me your opinion of 
her afterwards. If you think advice is ne- 
cessary, I will at once call in Mr. Norris — 
whether Sybilla consents or not." 

" I will. By the way — talking of illness," 
added Joan — *'what do you think of my 
father? He seems to me to be so much 
altered. Do you judge him to be ill ? " 

*' I am sure he is altered. Miss Pomeroy, but 
whether he is really ill is another question* 
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People do alter greatly as they grow in 
years." 

*' I know. But papa seems to have altered 
suddenly.'' 

*' No ; not suddenly. At least not very 
suddenly. The lord has never been the same 
since his illness in the spring. I alluded to 
it a week or two ago ; I mean, to the change 
apparent in him ; but he passed the subject 
oflf with a stiff remark. He never likes to be 
questioned, you know. Miss Joan." 

Joan nodded a dismissal, seeing that Mrs. 
and Miss Wylde were coming on, the former 
having at length succeeded in getting her 
daughter away from the light chatter of Ku- 
pert. Gaunt bowed, turned away, and put on 
his hat, which he had kept oflf during his con- 
versation with Joan. He raised it again in pass- 
ing the other ladies ; who vouchsafed him the 
merest nod in answer. Mrs. Wylde had never 
been brought to understand why Gaunt should 
be regarded as above any ordinary keeper. 

They went on through the village, these 
three ladies. Miss Pomeroy momentarily stop- 
ping now and again to greet the cottagers who 
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ran ont when they saw her. She was a great 
fayonrite with all. 

At the extremity of this straggling village 
— ^whose houses were mostly built in a strag- 
gling fashion instead of consecutively — ^they 
came in view of the gamekeeper's lodge. Very 
picturesque it looked to-day, the sunshine 
flickering upon it through the waving trees, 
the many-coloured flowers clustering on the 
grass-plat. 

** How hot it is ! '' suddenly exclaimed 
Mrs. Wylde. 

** Do you feel it so ? " returned Joan. ** I 
was going to ask you to sit down for an instant 
on the bench while I go in to see Sybilla 
Gaunt. It is beautifully shady under those 
trees ; it will rest you/' 

She pointed to the bench in Gaunt's 
garden. It stood in the shade on the green 
grass, and looked inviting enough. Mrs. 
Wylde, however, started back as if she had 
been struck. 

** To see Sybilla Gaunt ! My dear Miss 
Pomeroy ! " 

*' I will not keep you two minutes," said 
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Joan. " I am anxious about her. Her father 
says she is ill." 

** Miss Pomeroy," repeated Mrs. Wylde, 
in a tone of strong remonstrance, *' you must 
not go in there; to see her. You have no 
mother, my dear, therefore you must excuse 
my interposing, so far, in the light of one.'' 

Joan Pomeroy, haughty and self-opinionated 
by nature and by training, just as all the 
Pomeroy s were, drew herself up. She had 
taken Mrs. Wylde's objection in a wrong 
light. *' You do not yet know Sybilla Gaunt, 
I see, or you would scarcely speak of her dis- 
paragingly. She has been exceedingly well 
brought up ; her education has been entirely 
that of a gentlewoman." 

** So I have heard. But no good ever 
comes of educating girls in her sphere of life ; 
and thus it has proved here. My dear Miss 
Pomeroy, since you left, the girl has turned 
out to be — to be — in short, not respectable." 

The two ladies stood looking at one another, 
Joan asking the explanation with her eyes that 
her lips disdained to utter. Alice traced cha- 
racters on the dusty road with the end of her 
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parasol and listened, rather amused at the 
dispute. 

" What did you say ? '' demanded Joan, 
whose fiery Pomeroy blood was rising. 

" My dear, there's no cause for you to put 
yourself out," said Mrs. Wylde. ** It is an 
every-day aflfair with village beauties ; always 
has been, and always will be. Sybilla Gaunt is 
beautiful ; but she is no longer respectable, and 
you must drop all communication with her." 

Joan Pomeroy's eyes flashed : she could be 
nearly as passionate as her eldest brother, when 
greatly provoked. ''It is false, whoever says 
it," she declared. '' How dare my father and 
my brothers suffer tales to go about to the pre- 
judice of Sybilla Gaunt ? They are the lords 
of the soil, and they ought to have put a stop 
to them." 

Mrs. Wylde gave vent to a short, friendly 
laugh. " My dear, you will have to abandon 
your favourable prejudices," she quietly said. 
'' Sybilla Gaunt is not respectable." 

*' Am I respectable?" returned the angry 
Joan. '* You may as well say that I am not. 
Sybilla is my friend ; she is as much a gentle- 
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woman by descent as I am. I pray you wait 
for me : I shall go in to see her." 

Allowing no farther opposition, Miss 
Pomeroy walked to the lodge door, and entered 
without knocking. She was in no frame of 
mind to heed the polite decorums of life : in- 
deed, they obtained short favour from her at 
the best of times. The small, but pretty, 
sitting-room seemed in a litter, and Sybilla sat 
in it, her head bent on the table. A shawl lay 
on the ground: it appeared to have slipped 
from her shoulders. 

How like she was to her father this day ! 
Tall and stately ; with the same noble fea- 
tures, the same unconscious, lofty air and 
manner. Certainly she looked a fit descendant 
for the proud Duke of Lancaster. 

With a faint exclamation of dismay, Sybilla 
sprang up when she saw an intruder, and that 
it was Miss Pomeroy. Her pale features — 
not naturally so, but pale, as it appeared, from 
illness — grew flushed, and she picked up the 
shawl to throw it on again. In her haste and 
confusion, she defeated her own object, and 
the shawl somehow alighted on her head. In 
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Stretching up her arms to right it, Joan 
Pomeroy gazed at her with a keen gaze ; and 
Joan Pomeroy fell back against the inner door, 
and her spirit turned faint within her. 

Joan did not speak ; she only looked at her. 
Sybilla's trembling hands busied themselves 
in adjusting the shawl, and the transient 
crimson of her face faded to a death-like 
whiteness. 

" What is this ? " asked Joan, at length. 

" What is — ^what ? " returned Sybilla, a ter- 
rible trouble shining in the depths of her dark 
violet eyes. 

** I met your father, and he told me you 
were ill,'' harshly repeated Joan. *' What is 
this illness, I ask ? " 

" Don't jfrighten me, Miss Pomeroy," gasped 
Sybilla, who looked ready to faint. 

'* Answer me, I say," repeated Joan, her 
face as stem, at that moment, as her brother 
Guy's. 

Sybilla choked down a gasping breath be- 
fore she could answer : when she did speak, 
it was in a faint, nervous tone, and in short, 
broken sentences. *' The heat this summer — 
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has been great — ^it has made me ill — it has 
overpowered me." 

Joan Fomeroy heard her to an end, bending 
her stem, searching eyes upon her. *' It is 
the heat that overpowers you? The heat, 
you say ? Then why do you wear a shawl 
to increase it ? " And Sybilla Gaunt only laid 
her hand upon her heart, as if to still its beat- 
ing, and made no reply, for she had none to 
make. Miss Pomeroy stepped close up to her. 

" Do you think you can deceive me ? No : 
though you have succeeded, it would appear, 
in deceiving your father. You have been mad, 
Sybilla Gaunt; mad. You have degraded 
yourself " 

*' Do not say too much. Miss Pomeroy," in- 
terrupted Sybilla, in a low tone. " You don't 
know all." 

" I know and see sufficient. I know that 
the truth is whispered outside, and that I was 
warned not to subject myself to contact with 
you. Shame upon you I You who were the 
stay of your father I you who have boasted of 
a descent from the Plantagenets ! you who 
were reared to be a gentlewoman I Sybilla 
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Gaunt, I would as soon have believed ill of 
myself as of you/' 

Miss Pomeroy gathered up her petticoats, 
as if to guard them against contamination with 
the door-sill, and swept out. It was her one 
great failing — hot, hasty passion : in that she 
and Guy were alike : but she had rarely been 
so excited as now. 

Mrs. Wylde was resting on the bench, 
and Alice stood outside in the road. Mrs. 
Wylde rose when she saw Miss Pomeroy, and 
hastened to get into the road also, as if the 
very grass-plat at Gaunt's burnt her feet. 

" Come, Alice, what are you looking at ? 
Oh, I see ; Mr. Guy Pomeroy is there." 

Joan turned her head. Guy was on horse- 
back, branching off towards Owlstone. Gaunt 
was now coming in the direction of his cottage. 

*'Let us get on," muttered Joan. "I do 
not want to see him." 

*'Well, my dear Miss Pomeroy, are you 
satisfied ? " asked Mrs. Wylde. 

** Quite," returned Joan, her voice taking a 
harsh tone in her bitter distress. 

*' Of course ; there is no possibility of mis- 
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taking it. And her father is a — in fact, an 
idiot." 

** Who is it that has — has brought the trouble 
to the house ? " interrupted Joan, in the same 
abrupt tone, telling so surely of affliction. 

*' There I cannot enlighten you," replied 
Mrs. Wylde. '* She has always, I hear, held 
herself aloof from the village rustics." 

** Held herself aloof from the village rustics I " 
echoed Joan Pomeroy, with angry emphasis — 
angry, even then, that Sybilla's position could 
be so mistaken. **I tell you, Sybilla is a 
gentlewoman, with — hitherto — all a gentle- 
woman's instincts." 

Mrs. Wylde coughed. Alice broke into a 
sudden exclamation, perhaps to drown its 
mocking sound. 

** How very beautiful she is ! " 

^* Who, child?" 

** Sybilla Gaunt, mamma." 

"Oh," said Mrs. Wylde, scornfully. "A 
homely saying my old mother sometimes used 
is a very true one. * Handsome is as hand- 
some does.' Sybilla Gaunt had better have 
been bom ugly enough to frighten the crows." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEATH FLAG. 

TVAEKER and darker grew the twilight of 
the summer night. The glow of the 
sunset had faded in the north-west, giving 
place to the colour that has been likened to 
opal, but still no summons arrived for Miss 
Pomeroy ; either in the shape of carriage or 
servants. 

At the open window of the large drawing- 
room of the White House, Joan sat, wonder- 
ing much that no one came for her, and 
anxious to be gone. She had come forth to 
the day's visit as a matter of duty, rather 
than pleasure, and it had not proved agree- 
able to her : the instinctive dislike to Mrs. 
Wylde and her daughter had made itself 
rather obtrusively felt; for, shocked and 
angry though Joan herself was at the matter 
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connected with the keeper's daughter, she did 
not like or approve of the contemptuous tone 
assumed by Mrs, Wylde. Condemnation may 
be given without scorn. Altogether her day's 
pleasure had been utterly spoilt, though Joan 
suffered not that fact to appear. Silent and 
preoccupied, her entertainers had thought her, 
and extremely absurd in regard to that Sybilla 
Gaunt, 

*^ Ten o'clock ! '' exclaimed Joan, starting 
up as the hour struck out from the gilt clock 
on the mantelpiece. ^^ Indeed I must go. 
You will allow one of your servants to see 
me home, Mrs. Wylde." 

" Only ten, my dear ; only ten o'clock. It 
is very early yet." 

**I cannot imagine why I have not been 
sent for." 

" But I can, my dear Miss Pomeroy. The 
lord has a gentleman's dinner-party this even- 
ing, as you know : rely upon it, your brother 
Guy intends to come for you himself: he 
only waits to get rid of his guests, and be at 
liberty." 

So spoke, so thought Mrs, Wylde. She 
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knew nothing of the dismissal given to Guy 
Pomeroy by her daughter the day before. 
Alice sat silent and spiritless : she could not 
this evening steal out to meet Eupert. 

So Joan, at the entreaty of Mrs. Wylde, 
consented to stay yet a little longer. In truth, 
she thought the reason assigned by that lady 
was probably the correct one, and that Guy 
would arrive shortly. 

Not a breath of air could be felt, though 
the windows were flung up to their utmost 
height ; not as much as a flutter disturbed the 
wax lights. It was a very handsome draw- 
ing-room, all gilding and mirrors, and beau- 
tiful modem objects ; quite a contrast to the 
staid, sombre rooms at Pomeroy. 

*'A11 nouveaux riches, like themselves,'' 
thought Joan, with scant flattery. 

A loud peal was heard at the hall door. It 
proved to be old Jerome. He brought bad 
news. The ladies, in their anxiety, had him 
into the drawing-room to listen to it. 

The Lord of Pomeroy had been taken ill 
at the dinner-table. But he had sat out the 
repast bravely ; allowing nothing of his indis- 
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position to be seen. At nine o'clock he made 
an apology for retiring, putting it upon the 
score of fatigue^ leaving his eldest son to 
supply his place. Since then he had become 
rapidly worse. 

" Why did not Mr. Rupert come for me ? " 
demanded Miss Pomeroy of old Jerome. '* He 
might know that I should naturally wish to be 
with papa." 

* * Mr. Rupert does not yet know the lord 
is ill, Miss Joan," was the man's answer. 
** He went out with the gentlemen when they 
left. Mr. Pomeroy was going out also, but I 
whispered him to stay behind — and then I 
told him. He is with the lord now." 

" Anyway, Jerome, I ought to have been 
sent for at once." 

" Miss Joan, I believe you were forgotten ; 
it's as true as that I am here," added Jerome 
in his earnestness. " One was running for 
Mr. Norris, one for Father Andrew, and the 
house was all in confusion. Mrs. Rex sud- 
denly thought of you, and asked if anyone 
had been sent to attend Miss Pomeroy home. 
So I came myself." 
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" Yes, yes, quits right," murmared Joan. 
And she departed with Jerome. 

In passing tha short and shady turning 
that led to the gamekeeper's lodge, Miss 
Pomer3y's eyes naturally turned in that direc- 
tion. Just at the same moment some one 
came up this same turning with a fleet step: 
from the height and figure Joan knew it to be 
one of her brothers, either Guy or Rupert. It 
proved to be the latter. 

" Why, Joan ! — out on foot with the night- 
birds ! " cried he, in his ever- gay tones. 

** Yes, out with the owls and the bats," she 
answered. " Very polite of you, I must say, to 
leave me at the White House until now I You 
might have come for me, Rupert." 

*' So I might. So I would, had I known- 
I should have thought you were at home 
ages ago." 

'* Were you coming from Gaunt's, Rupert?'^ 

" Not I. I had been round to Bardel's." 

Bardel was the junior keeper under Whit- 
taker. Joan, who had taken her brother's 
oflfered arm, paused in reflection. She much 
wanted to speak to Rupert of what was 

VOL. I. a 
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troubling her ; yet hardly liked to. But Joan 
Pomeroy, straightforward to the last degree, 
never beat long about the bush ; if she wished 
to say a thing, she generally said it. 

" Eupert/' she began, choosing her words 
rather lamely, " have you heard of — of — do 
you know of this dreadful — dreadful mis- 
fortune, which has overtaken Sybilla Gaunt?" 

*' Dreadful misfortune ? " repeated Eupert. 

'^ Or — perhaps I should rather say — ^that 
she has brought upon herself? " 

'* Why, what has she gone and done ? " 
cried Eupert, lightly. " Eaten chicken on fast 
day ? " 

" Eupert ! Do you often see Sybilla?" con- 
tinued Joan. *' Have you seen her lately ? " 

'* I saw her to-da,y." 

"Well, then, does — does anything — -peculiar 
— strike you in her appearance ? " 

'* Not that I remember." 

'* Then, Eupert, you must be very unobser- 
vant — and — and I think you are only laughing 
at me." 

"I'm sure I don't know what you are 
driving at, Joan. What is there in Sybilla's 
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appearance to strike me? She talks of the 
heat." 

Joan considered. Young men were naturally 
unobservant : perhaps Eupert was so. 

*' I — ^I am afraid Sybilla has — forgotten 
herself, Eupert/' she resumed in a low, sad 
tone. ** It will kill her father — and I should 
think herself too.'' 

"Forgotten herself! — What on earth do 
you mean ? " 

" Well — she — she looks very sickly, and 
there must be a cause for it." 

" Poor girl, perhaps there is ! She may 
have gone and swallowed the copper tea- 
kettle." 

** I knew you would only turn what I said 
into ridicule ; you always do," cried Joan, vexed 
and humbled. " All I wished to ask you, 
Eupert, was, if you know whether any stranger 
has been intimate at Gaunt's of late." 

"Let's see," said Eupert, making a show 
of putting on his considering cap. "J run in 
at will ; the son-and-heir more charily. Father 
Andrew goes in ; and I am not sure but that 
the lord goes." 
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*'I said any stranger," repeated Joan em- 
phatically. 

" I have not seen one. Joan, my dear, let 
me give you a piece of advice — don't rub your 
head against a stone wall. As to Sybilla, I 
do not consider that it is any business of yours 
or mine to pry and peer into her affairs. 
Gaunt is quite capable of seeing to his own 
daughter." 

Joan, feeling very much dissatisfied with 
Eupert's manner, she hardly knew why, 
dropped the subject, and told him of their 
father's illness. Not that Joan felt particularly 
anxious herself; for the lord was subject to 
these sudden attacks of sickness. 

" I thought he was uneasy at the dinner- 
table," remarked Eupert. ** Jerome," he 
called out, turning to wait for the laggard 
steps of the old servant, **is it the gout 
again?" 

*<Yes, Mr. Eupert. And a bad attack I 
know it will be." 

*' So you always say, Jerome." 

" Well, sir, we shall see. I fear it will." 

" It may do good instead of harm," ob- 
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served Eupert to his sister, while Jerome fell 
behind again. ** I sincerely hope it will. The 
gout has been hanging about him ever since 
the spring. A good sharp bout now may 
carry it away." 

'' Alice Wylde will marry Guy," whispered 
Joan to her brother, as they were approaching 
the abbey gates. 

Kupert whistled to a little dog that ran out 
of the quadrangle, not replying immediately. 
'* You think so, do you Joan ? " 

'* And you evidently do not, by your tone," 
she rejoined. 

''Nay, I don't pretend to understand the 
business of all the world, as you do. Am not 
clever enough for it." 

** Don't be silly, Eupert. I judge only by 
probabilities ; what I see and hear. Mrs. 
Wylde was hinting at different items in her 
own affairs to-day; though why she should 
have done so before me, I cannot tell, and it 
rather struck me she was talking at Alice. Did 
you know that if Alice marries without her 
mother's consent, she forfeits her twenty-five 
thousand pounds ? " 
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'^ Tes, if she marries before she is fonr-and- 
twenty years of age. After that, there's no 
restriction upon her/' 

" WeU, I did not know it tiU to-day. She 
does forfeit it however, and Mrs. Wylde, 
shonld Alice be disobedient, can will the 
money away to whom she pleases. Mrs. Wylde 
is bent upon her marrying Guy : you can't 
mistake that : and no girl in her senses would 
forfeit so large a fortune. Therefore I judge 
that Alice will take Guy.'' 

" She may not like Guy. She may prefer 
to wait." 

" I think not. And why should she not 
marry Guy? What an exalted position it 
would be for her ! " 

"Next door to being up in the moon." 

" Joke as you may, Eupert, I believe you 
will find I am right. That Alice is looking 
forward to it she let slip to-day. We had been 
talking about the abbey — it seems to be Mrs. 
Wylde's favourite theme — of its vastness, its 
gloom, and its need of restoration. * I shall 
have it so renovated that you'll not know it 
for the same place,' Alice suddenly cried. 
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waking up out of a reverie, * I shall make it 
the admiration of the whole county.' And 
when she saw us look at her, she recollected 
herself, blushed, and laughed. * I mean,' she 
said, by way of correction or excuse, * that I 
should do it were I the Lord of Pomeroy.' 
Kely upon it, Eupert, she means to be Lady of 

Pomeroy." 

Eupert had resumed his whistling — to him- 
self this time and very softly, smiling much. 
Joan inquired why he laughed. 

" To think of the changes that must take 
place ere she could be Lady of Pomeroy. 
The deaths, for instance." 

** Only papa's, Eupert. Guy will be the 
lord then." 

" True. Yes." 

Lights gleamed from several of the front 
casements ; people seemed to be passing from 
room to room. Jerome, full of apprehension, 
felt sure the lord was worse — and said so. 
Eupert rebuked him. 

** You are ever r^ady to anticipate evil, 
Jerome." 

" Well, sir, I fear this illness ; and that's the 
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trnth. And/' he added to Bnpert in his agita- 
tion, '* if ever I saw coming death upon a face, 
I saw it this night upon my poor master's." 

A few days went on, fuU of grief and un- 
certainty, as to the Lord of Pomeroy. It 
was feared that the gout would attack a vital 
part; Mr. Norris, the local surgeon, was 
frequently at the abbey. Dr. Eayner and Dr. 
Eill came once a day from Owlstone. 

One morning, Joan, about to pass out of 
the purple room, encountered Father Andrew, 
who had just then quitted the sick-chamber. 
The lord was better, and the improvement 
had put everyone in spirits. Joan asked him 
to enter, and they sat down. The renewed 
hope gave her leisure to revert to other 
troubles : these few past days the lord's state 
had absorbed all anxieties. 

'* Father," she said, in a low tone, " do 
you — do you know that — that anything is 
amiss with Sybilla Gaunt ? " 

The priest rose. A wasp had made its 
way in at the open casement, and he took 
out his red silk handkerchief to whisk it out. 
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"Nasty things, those wasps," he cried. 
^^One of them gave me a rare stmg in the 
neck last year. I had to sit for half a day 
with a wet blue-bag stuck upon the place." 

"But — did you hear what I asked you, 
father ? About Sybilla ? " 

" Eh, child ? What about her ? " 

Joan repeated the words, putting them 
somewhat differently. The wasp had been 
driven out, but Father Andrew remained at 
the casement, as if to guard it. 

" She seems rather poorly," he remarked, 
speaking with his back to Joan. " Should 
she not get better shortly, I should recom- 
mend her to try change of air." 

Joan paused. "But surely, father, you 
— you know what is the matter with her ? " 

The priest began shaking his handkerchief 
out at the casement. "Don't like wasps," 
he repeated. And Miss Pomeroy found a 
sudden question creeping up in her mind : 
was ho purposely avoiding the subject ? 

" We have been almost as sisters, father ; 
I and Sybilla ; and, night after night, as I lie 
down on my pillow, I think of her as she 
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was in the old days, and am ready to weep 
for sorrow. If I could aid her in her trouble," 
added Joan, dropping her voice to a whisper, 
*' I should like to do it. It would not be 
wrong, would it ?" 

** Certainly not : to aid the sick or afflicted 
is never wrong. But," he added, turning 
from the casement to face Joan, **I would 
advise you, my daughter, not to attempt it 
in this case. You could not do any good. 
Sybilla has entered upon a new course ; and, 
it seems to me, that she should be left to 
follow it." 

He said good day, and passed from the 
room. Just as though it were the easiest 
way of ending the topic, thought Joan in her 
surprise. But — though strictly obedient to 
her spiritual adviser in every essential matter, 
both by training and by inclination — Joan 
possessed her own share of the Pomeroy will ; 
and she did not see the necessity of obedience 
in this. The good father no doubt wished to 
spare her pain — perhaps to spare her from 
contact with an erring woman. 

And Miss Pomeroy, following out her 
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opinion, put on her bonnet there and then, 
and walked down to the gamekeeper's lodge. 

Sybilla, looking more sickly than she had 
looked before, received Miss Pomeroy with less 
of emotion than then, and soon recovered her 
equanimity. Joan spoke plainly, but Sybilla 
would admit nothing. They sat together on 
the little sofa : the sweet red roses, trailing over 
the open casement, looking in upon them ; the 
serene blue sky above seeming as a very type 
of heaven. 

** We were girls together, Sybilla, though 
I was some years the elder; we were firm 
friends at the convent school," pleaded Joan. 
*' If you, as seems to be only too apparent, 
have fallen into trouble, let me help you. You 
have neither mother nor sister ; no one, as 
it were, to protect you ; you were confiding, 
unsuspicious ; but the world is an evil one, 
and carries its evil ways into many an innocent 
retreat. Oh, Sybilla, tell me all the truth, 
and let me help you ! " 

The scalding tears rolled slowly down 
Sybilla's cheeks ; her beautiful, deep-blue eyes 
were averted : but if ever a clasp of the hand 
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expressed intense gratitude, hers did as it lay 
in Joan's. 

'* There is nothing that I can tell ; nothing," 
she faintly said. *' But I thank you for your 
goodness, your condescension, dear Miss 
Pomeroy ; I thank you from my very heart. 
I shall ever remember it." 

Joan's benevolence froze a little. The tone 
of SybiUa's denial was unmistakably firm. 

*' I have come to you out of compassion, 
Sybilla, and against advice. No one, as you 
know, would be less likely to countenance 
wrongdoing than I ; it has cost me something 
to offer to condone it now." 

*'But you are mistaken," returned Sybilla, 
speaking faintly again. ** I have nothing to 
acknowledge, nothing to confess. Indeed, 
Miss Pomeroy, you are mistaking me." 

*' Does your appearance belie you ? " ques- 
tioned Joan, severely. '* Do you deny that 
you are sick?" 

'*I am sick; that is true. Since the ex- 
cessive heat came in, I have felt languid — 
ill." 

'* Why do you muffle yourself in a shawl — 
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why do you refuse to see Mr. Norris ? '* abruptly 
asked Joan. 

" In spite of the weather, I feel cold, am 
often shivering mwardly," replied SybiUa, 
shivering now as she spoke. '* As to Mr. 
Norris, he could do me no good." 

** What would our good Lady Abbess say 
to this ? What would Sister Mildred say ? " 
Sybilla was silent. 

" Some days ago, when your father spoke 
to me about your illness, I promised to tell 
him what I thought of you — and now I dread 
to meet him. If you refuse me your confi- 
dence now, Sybilla; refuse to allow me to 
be your friend ; you refuse for good, under- 
stand. It is the last time I shall ever ask 
you." 

** But, indeed, there is no confidence that I 
can give you," persisted Sybilla, still in the 
same faint tone, her tears dropping quickly. 
Bending her head, she suddenly kissed Joan's 
hand. The latter rose. 

*' This is all then, Sybilla, that is to come 
of my offer ? " 

''May Heaven bless you, dear Miss Pome- 
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roy. Think of me — ^think of me as leniently 
as you can/' 

A burst of sobs had caused the break in 
the words. Joan, annoyed and disappointed, 
broke out with some slighting words. 

" Our intercourse ceases from this hour, 
Sybilla Gaunt. I wish you well through your 
trouble ; but from henceforth we are strangers." 

She swept away with all her native dignity. 
Sybilla closed the door, and flew up to her 
chamber in an agony of sobs and tears. 

Better, they had deemed the lord that 
morning, little thinking it was the last that 
would ever dawn for him. In the course of 
the day it became known that he was dying. 
Towards evening, when a kind of passive 
stupor had replaced the commotion which the 
dire news had occasioned in the household, 
and he was alone with his two sons, Joan, and 
Father Andrew, he began to speak of the 
earthly interests he was about to leave. 

" Mind, Guy," he suddenly cried, after a 
rather prolonged silence, *' Jerome is to have 
the keep. He is getting in years, and may 
not care to remain in your service. You, 
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also, "with a young wife, may prefer a younger 
man as your household's head. He can go to 
the keep at once, if he chooses ; I have told 
him so ; or he may take service with you a 
little longer first, as he and you may please. 
He has saved sufficient wages, and I have left 
him something more ; and it is my desire that 
the keep shall be his to reside in, so long as 
he shall live. You hear me, Guy." 

"Yes, father, certainly." 

** Give him the keep for liis home, to have 
exclusive control over, just as though it were 
his, absolutely; at his death, of course, it will 
be free again, and your own. Give me your 
promise." 

" I promise, father," said Guy, rather 
wondering at the lord's seeming anxiety upon 
a matter that had virtually been settled long 
ago. *' I promise faithfully." 

" Father, I also promise," added Eupert. 

Guy looked at his brother, a stem expres- 
sion curling his imperfect lip at what he 
deemed Eupert 's superfluous interference. 
*' Why need you promise?" he asked, in a low 
tone. " You will never be the abbey's lord." 
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"In case it should lapse to me during 
Jerome's lifetime: that's why I spoke," re- 
turned Rupert. 

At which suggested possibility Guy's lip 
took a still higher curl. He was likely to 
live as long as Rupert : perhaps longer, for he 
took better care of himself. 

The old man died; died before the first 
glimmer of dawn. And Guy was the Lord 
of Pomeroy. 

The death of a Lord of Pomeroy involved a 
great deal of ceremony and state. The very 
first thing to be done, according to the usages 
of the family, was to hoist the death flag. 

A large, melancholy-looking flag, with the 
Pomeroy escutcheon on it. It was always 
kept at the keep, in its appointed place. This 
flag, fetched at once by two of the upper ser- 
vants, was hoisted half-mast high over the great 
entrance gates, to be left there so long as 
the corpse remained above ground. The flag 
was white and the escutcheon black ; and, 
altogether, as it waved about in the wind, it put 
spectators in mind of a skull and crossbones. 
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The dead Lord of Pomeroy was conveyed 
to the chapel, there to lie in state until the 
day of interment — another of the Pomeroy 
customs — and to be visited by as many 
visitors as chose to attire themselves in 
decorous mourning. The younger sons, 
George and Leolin, were written to ; only 
one of them, George, was able to respond to 
the call ; and he but briefly. Captain George 
Pomeroy had obtained a great deal of absence 
lately for his own pleasure : now that he re- 
quired it as a duty, it was but charily accorded 
him. 

Captain Pomeroy arrived in the afternoon 
of the day previous to the funeral, consider- 
ably put out by the length of the passage from 
Ireland. Had that not been contrary, he 
might have stayed at home somewhat longer : 
as it was, his stay must be confined to 
less than thirty hours. He was a light- 
hearted, good-natured young man, his face 
pleasant and fresh-coloured, with the fine 
Pomeroy features, but, in other respe<;ts, 
bearing little resemblance to his elder brothers, 
and he was much shorter and slighter than 
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they were. George Pomeroy was liked by all 
classes, high and low, and he was Joan's 
favourite brother. The youngest of them 
all, Leolin, was ill with fever and not able to 
come, to his own and their regret. . 

It was a grand show, that funeral : always 
made so for a Lord of Pomeroy. Priests, high 
in the Bomish Church, came from all quarters 
to celebrate the mass ; people of consideration 
flocked to it from far and near. He was buried 
in the family vault underneath the chapel. 
Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, followed first and 
alone as chief mourner ; it was the custom of 
the lords to do so ; Bupert and George walked 
after him together ; and so on. Following the 
principal guests was John Gaunt ; then came 
surgeons, lawyers, and others ; and lastly the 
male servants, headed by Jerome. A grand 
funeral, a fine show ; one to be talked of after- 
wards by the rustics of Abbeyland. 

And so, Hugh, Lord of Pomeroy, was left 
in his resting-place ; and Guy, his son, entered 
upon his reign. 



CHAPTEE V. 

AT THE STILE. 

** A ND, now that you have mAde up your 
mind to leave me, Joan, may I ask what 
stay you intend to make ? Not as long as the 
last, I hope." 

The speaker was the Lord of Pomeroy. 
Joan looked vaguely out in the distance, at the 
blue sky which rose behind the far-oflf convent 
chimneys, and did not answer immediately. 
It was a fair day towards the end of April. 
The sun was warm, the sky nearly cloudless ; 
the trees and hedgerows had put on their 
tender green, and the birds were singing. 
Joan Pomeroy had come into the garden to 
enjoy it ; and was joined by her brother. In a 
few days she was to depart on a visit to her 
sister, Mrs. Capel. 

" I hardly kndw," she answered presently, 
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in reply to Guy's question. " Isabel will not 
part with me readily." 

*'It will rest with you, Joan; not with 
Isabel." 

** True. But you know what she wanted, 
Guy ? " 

*' I know that when your father died, she 
wrote us an absurd proposal that you should 
make your home with her in future." 

" Why do you call it absurd ? " 

** It was absurd. This is your home. It 
is right that it should be. And I am your 
protector." 

** You will not miss me, Guy." 

** Not miss you ! Merci bien, mademoiselle." 

'*I mean if you marry. Your wife, your 
children will be all in all to you, as they ought 
to be. You will not miss me." 

** And if I do not marry ? " 

"In that case, I should always regard the 
abbey as my general home : though I should 
of course sometimes stay with Isabel. But 
you will be marrying, will you not, Guy ? " she 
added, rather anxiously. 

Guy Pomeroy, who had taken up his sister's 
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black parasol, which she had not raised, gently 
flicked the bed of rhododendrons with it, in 
passing. His face was not less pale than of 
yore, but somewhat of its former sternness 
seemed lately to have softened down. 

" It does seem rather strange to me, Guy, 
if I may be allowed for once to allude to the 
subject,'' she resumed, "that you do not speak 
to Alice. For a long, long while past I have 
thought you would ; I thought so, even before 
poor papa died." 

Joan Pomeroy was ignorant, you perceive, 
of the offer made to Alice Wylde some months 
ago by the Heir of Pomeroy — and her rejec- 
tion of him. Guy was not likely to disclose 
that. Joan believed that his whole heart lay 
with the girl ; that his every hope was bound 
up in her. 

"You will marry her, will you not, Guy ? " 

"Possibly." 

"Well, then, don't you see, Guy, that you 
won't want me ? No, nor miss me — with 
Alice installed here as your wife." 

"Miss you I always shall, Joan. And I 
desire — ^mark me — I desire and exact that this 
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shall ever be regarded as your true home. 
Unless you marry." 

**I shall not marry, Guy. Yes, I know 
what you would say — that I am still some- 
what young to say that at thirty; but a 
conviction, that I shall not, lies within me. I 
do assure you that I have no wish to marry ; 
I never have had any, and I believe my best 
happiness will lie in a single life. Perhaps," 
she added, half laughing, " you and Isabel may 
come to some compromise — eight months in 
the year with her, four with you. Of course, 
the abbey does seem like my real home ; I 
may say it always will in my own mind." 

** Why eight months with her and four with 
me ? " demanded Guy. " Do you call that an 
equable compromise ? " 

** Isabel is my own sister, Guy. Alice will 
be but my half one. Though I daresay we 
shall be the best of friends. Besides " 

" Besides what ! " he questioned, for poor 
Joan had stopped. 

*' Do you know, Guy, I shall be glad to get 
away from here," she added, in. a low and 
unwilling tone. For a time, at least. The 
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place is not the same to me since the — ^the 
disappearance of Sybilla." 

" What nonsense ! '' exclaimed Guy, sharply. 

"Ah, but I was very fond of her; I was 
indeed, Guy. She was a grand, noble girl, 
one that I surely thought was in fair training 
for heaven. And when — ^when she fell from 
all that was good, it had more effect upon me 
than the world saw." 

The Lord of Pomeroy's brows had gathered 
into a dark frown. It was evident that con- 
demnation of somebody or something, probably 
of Sybilla herself, was just then making itself 
heard strongly within him; that the subject was 
altogether distasteful. He vouchsafed no remark. 

*' Have you any idea where she is, Guy ? 
Do you think her father knows ? '* 

*'The less «/ow think about it the better," 
retorted Guy, severely. " What have we to 
do with the miserable business ? " 

" Guy," — in the softest whisper — *' do you 
think she is with Rupert ? " 

Guy Pomeroy turned his dark face upon his 
sister, surprise in the sharp movement. Hers 
was bent on the tulip-bed. 
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*' What can possibly induce you to ask 
that ? " 

m 

* * I — ^gathered the notion that it might be 
so, Guy — though I hardly know how," she 
faltered. ** Eupert went away about the same 
time that she did " 

** Rupert came back," was the sharp inter- 
ruption. 

" I know he did, for a time. One day Brid- 
get said something in a laughing way, coupling 
their names together. I checked her at once." 

''As I must check you," retorted Guy, in 
his haughtiest tone. '* Put these fancies al- 
together from your mind, Joan ; I command it. 
Forget Sybilla Gaunt : never allow the subject 
to recur to you again." 

He strode off towards the gardeners, work- 
ing at a distance, his tall, fine form raised to 
its utmost height — and there never existed a 
finer form than that of Guy Pomeroy. Joan 
left the garden, her head raised as proudly as 
his own. Miss Pomeroy very much disliked 
being put down : no one but Guy ever at- 
tempted to do it : and she was just a wee bit 
vexed with herself for having spoken at all. 
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But few changes had taken place since the 
death of the old Lord of Pomeroy. Guy 
reigned in his stead, and that was about the 
chief difference. All the retainers, numerous 
though they were, had been kept on by Guy ; 
even old Jerome preferred active service to 
rest, and the keep for the present remained 
untenanted. 

Some six weeks after the death of the late 
lord, Sybilla Gaunt was missing. She had 
disappeared. It was said that Gaunt himself 
had driven her in a gig to the county town, 
whence she took the train, and went out into 
the wide world. But, whether there was any 
truth at all, in this, could not be ascertained. 
According to another report, Sybilla had run 
away, abandoning her home and her father, to 
his terrible consternation, and left not a word 
behind to say whither she had gone. She did 
not come back ; no news was heard of her ; 
it was believed that the gamekeeper received 
letters from her occasionally, but they were not 
sent to his house. He performed his duties as 
usual, just as if no trouble had fallen upon 
him. No one dared to speak to him of his 
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loss. Gaant was not a man to be questioned : 
he could put down impertinence, whether from 
rich or poor, with as high a hand as the old 
lord had done in his haughtiest days. How it 
was, or where Sybilla was, nobody knew. 

Once only Joan had spoken to Gaunt of 
Sybilla. It was about a month back. In 
passing his lodge she had halted to admire the 
spring flowers, so abundant, and kept in such 
nice order ; not perceiving that Gaunt himself 
was stooping down near the gate. He rose up 
and they stood face to face, Joan beginning 
to speak lightly of the blossoming beds, just 
as though nothing else could be in either of 
their thoughts. But there was a sadness in 
the man's beautiful features, in his fine deep 
violet eyes, that aroused all Joan's sympathy, 
and involuntarily she put a question to him, 
lowering her voice. 

*' Have you heard of Sybilla ? Is she well ? " 

** She is quite well. Thank you truly. Miss 
Pomeroy, for inquiring." 

There was a strange earnestness in the 
man's manner as he spoke his thanks ; there 
was not a look or tone that could be construed 
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into the smallest iota of shame or confasion ; 
never had he given a more self-possessed, 
fearless answer than that. Joan said good 
morning. She admired the man's Spartan 
courage — that would not let it be seen he felt 
the disgrace which had come home to him. 
And literally and truly, that was all that had 
been heard of Sybilla. 

Miss Pomeroy had her fortune, and could 
live where she liked. Not a large fortune, it 
is true, but considerably more than fell to the 
share of the three younger brothers, for the 
old lord had chosen to leave it so. If she 
made her residence at the abbey, this fortune 
need not be touched, except for her dress and 
such like personal expenses : Guy would have 
scorned to take money from his sister. If she 
remained with Mrs. Capel, Joan would un- 
doubtedly contribute her share of the house- 
keeping, for the Capels were poor. 

The small fortune inherited by the younger 
sons was paid over to them a very few weeks 
after their father's death. Rupert, who had 
only waited for it, being short of funds, be- 
took himself at once to London^ ostensibly to 
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look after a government appointment that he 
had received the promise of. Guy graciously 
intimated to his brother that he was welcome 
to make the abbey his home until the appoint- 
ment should be given ; but Kupert thought he 
had better be on the spot *' to look the people 
up : " at least, that was the idea given in his 
answer. Guy suspected — nay, he knew — ^that 
Eupert might have confessed to a more weighty 
motive than that of ** looking up " the govern- 
ment. He had debts, poor fellow : the few 
thousands inherited from his father would be 
nothing like enough to settle them, and it 
might be just as convenient that his place of 
residence should be a less conspicuous one than 
Pomeroy Abbey. That was some months ago. 
Rupert had not got the appointment yet ; but 
Guy had reason to know he was adding to his 
debts, instead of paying them. Eeady money, 
and the temptations of London ! an irresistible 
position for Rupert the thriftless. George 
Pomeroy was in India, his regiment having 
been ordered there the previous autumn. 

Another lovely spring day, still warmer 
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than yesterday. The hedges seemed to be 
clothed in a more luxuriant green, the sky to 
be darkly blue with an earnest of coming 
summer ; the grass, growing long, was inter- 
mixed with oxlips, cowslips, and bluebells, 
and the long deep -pink flowers that children 
call cookoos. Alice Wylde, rambling in the 
fields near her house, had sat down upon a 
low stile amidst these homely flowers, and 
thought pensively of the happy years of her 
childhood, when the greatest of her simple 
delights had been to go into the meadows 
and gather such — delights that would never 
return. Her straw hat shaded her face ; 
her coloured muslin robe was pure and 
fresh. 

She was deeply unhappy. Loving Eupert 
Pomeroy with all the intensity of an impas- 
sioned and not well-disciplined heart, this 
long absence from him had seemed like a 
separation of years. It was September when 
he went away; it was April now — -nearly 
May. All those months, and never to see 
him, never to hear of him — save for a word 
or so dropped now and again by Miss Pome- 
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roy or Guy. He had not written to her : 
there might be danger in that : neither did 
she know his address in London. In point 
of fact, there was no engagement between 
them — never had been ; only love. 

• And Guy, the lord, was wooing her still ; 
wooing her silently. She gave him no en- 
couragement whatever; rather repelled him, 
tacitly. She did not do it openly, not caring 
to invoke the displeasure of her mother. 
Joan had wondered why her brother was so 
dilatory in asking the young lady to be his 
wife, but Guy was only "biding his time." 
Discouraged by her manner, he preferred to 
work his way with her, rather than speak 
again too soon and provoke a second refusal. 
But Guy was getting impatient, tired of the 
delay; and — ^Alice Wylde is sitting on the low 
field stile there, looking at the flowers with 
eyes that see them not. 

She steps off the stile and leans against it, 
for she hears footsteps approaching; and, 
though the hedge hides the intruder, she 
knows them to be the Lord of Pomeroy's. 

" Good morning, Alice.'* 
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" Good morning," she returned, preparing 
to move away. 

" Stay," said Guy, putting his arm before 
her ; " I cannot go on like this ; I cannot be 
shunned for ever, as you are shunning me. If 
I come up with you out of doors, you walk 
away ; if I call at the White House, you 
will not remain in the room. I have been 
there now, talking to your mother ; and she 
says, and I say, that matters should be brought 
to an issue." 

" They were so brought long ago," replied 
Alice. '* Only you will not take my answer." 

" No, I will never take that answer," re- 
turned Guy. " Oh, Alice ! " he added, 
changing his tone to one of deep tenderness, 
" have compassion upon me ! my love for 
you is eating away my heartstrings." 

" I cannot love you," she replied, in a low 
tone. 

" So you have said. I have asked you, as 
I ask you now. Why ? " 

** Love is not a thing that can be called up 
at will. It cannot be bought and sold ; as 
you would barter a jewel." 
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" Sufficient of it will come at will ; if there 
be no bar. I am ready to take yon, and 
chance it. Is there a bar ? " he continued, 
in a meaning tone. *' Latterly I have grown 
to think it." 

Alice Wylde hesitated. The persecution — 
for so she looked upon it in her spirit of 
opposition — of Guy Pomeroy had become in- 
tolerable to her : when she woke in the 
morning, the consciousness that she should 
meet him in the day, possibly be forced to 
listen to his love-making, to a second edition 
of his offer, would rush over her with a feel- 
ing of mingled doubt and despair. That this 
state of things could not continue, common- 
sense told her. On her side she was getting 
angry and vexed with Eupert: but just at 
this moment it seemed to her that she 
must get rid of Guy. What if she told 
him there was a bar ? it might put an end to 
his hopes and his tormentings. So she spo ke 
out on impulse ; not weighing her words. 

" If I were to impart to you that there is 
a bar, would it convince you that your wish 
to address me cannot be carried out ? '' 
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" What is the bar ? " 

She did not answer. A wave of something 
that looked like terror passed over Guy's face. 
His voice became strangely agitated. * 

** Not that of love ! — of love for another ? 
Oh, Alice, do not say it ! " 

** I must say it, if I am to speak the 
truth," she whispered. " I do love another." 

Guy's face took a darker expression. ** Has 
another dared to woo you ? " 

^' Dared?" 

'* Yes — dared. For it must have been 
done in secret — in dishonour. Your mother 
knows nothing of this." 

"I would ask the Lord of Pomeroy to 
spare me — to my mother as to himself." 

** Alice, this is no child's play. I have a 
right to inquire into this matter, to be told 
the whole truth. Who is it that has dared ta 
come between us ? " 

In her inmost heart Alice thought that the 
sentence might have been changed ; that the 
one to '* come between " was Guy himself — 
between her and Eupert. 

** If you will not accord me an explanation, 

VOL. I. I 
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Alice, I must ask it of your mother. Oh, my 
dear, why won't you trust me ? " he con- 
tinued, in a softer tone. " Confide in me as 
in your best friend : you have never a warmer 



one. 



" It is your brother," she faltered, her voice 
falling to a whisper. 

" My brother ! " repeated Guy, looking at 
her in amazement. " Which brother ? " 

" Kupert." 

A minute elapsed before Guy took in the 
sense of the words. So unconscious had he 
been of any such pretension on Eupert's part 
that he thought even now he must have mis- 
understood her. 

'' It cannot be,'' he said. '' Kupert ? '* 

" Alas, yes ! He is my best-beloved." 

Alice had heard of the passion that on 
occasion Guy Pomeroy could fall into. It 
arose now. Bewildered, confused, in his bit- 
ter disappointment, his dearest hopes struck 
back upon him, he hardly knew what he 
uttered. 

*' Eupert ! " he foamed. " Eupert ! the 
ill-doing spendthrift ! the disgrace to the 
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name of Pomeroy! who is now in hiding, 
lest his reckless debts should be visited upon 
him ; whose light conduct here in Abbeyland 
would be a by- word in men's mouths, but that 

he is a Pomeroy ! who But I do not 

believe you," suddenly broke oflF Guy, his 
passion cooling down, as he revolved the past 
in the light of common sense. He could not 
remember that Eupert and she had been 
sufficiently intimate for love to supervene. 
''It is a mistake, Alice. You never saw 
much of Eupert, or he of you." 

Alice leaned against the top bar of the 
stile. She did not reply ; but the rich flush 
of love, remembered love, mantled her cheek, 
and her lips parted with a half-smile. It 
maddened Guy. 

"Do you wish to drive me wild?" he 
asked, scorning concealment. "Why don't 
you say that you never met him — to love ; 
that you are asserting what is false, only to 
deceive me ? " 

" I have said what is true. And, as to not 
meeting, I should be sorry to meet you in 
secret, as I have met Eupert." 
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" You— a gentlewoman — and my promised 
wife — can stand there and avow to me that you 
have met Kupert Pomeroy in secret ? " 

" I am not your promised wife," retorted 
Alice, bent on vexing the lord in her own 
sense of discomfort. **And there was no 
other way in which we could meet, for 
you had gained the ear of my mother. If 
we did meet in secret, where was the harm ? 
do you think Kupert would let harm come 
near me ? " 

** He — he made love to you ? " 
" Yes ; he loved me. When you were pay- 
ing your formal visits in the day, Eupert paid 
his in the evening. We used to walk about 
in the grove yonder — and oh, we were so 
happy ! " 

The Lord of Pomeroy turned his face from 
Alice, bending it on the ground : it was well, 
perhaps, she did not see it then. His love 
for her was indeed as a volcano raging within 
him : he could not give her up ; far rather 
would he have given up life and all its benefits. 
What could have possessed her to meet him 
in this spirit of bravado ? Guy was not one 
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to bear it tamely, or to be balked of his 
revenge. As to Alice — rshe should be his, 
even if he died for it. And death seemed, in 
his present mood, to be far too good for his 
treacherous brother. 

'' Alice," he said, compelling his tone to an 
unnatural calmness, ** your love is worse than 
wasted, if it be given to Eupert Pomeroy/' 

*^ Wasted?" 

'* Yes, he had none to waste; or to give 
to you." 

Again the rich red flush of remembrance 
dyed her cheeks, and her lips were parted 
with the same sweet smile. Guy kept down 
his temper. 

*' I say Eupert Pomeroy had no love to give 
to you. He deceived you if he professed it ; 
he was only amusing himself." 

'* You shall not traduce him to me," she 
interrupted, with spirit. '* I will not listen 
to it. You know the motive which has 
obliged me to confide this to you — that you 
may fix your hopes elsewhere. Keep my 
secret, Guy, and be generous : perhaps I shall 
be your sister some time." 



{ 
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"Walk with me a little way, Alice," he 
snddenly exclaimed. " Not far/' 

Mechanically she obeyed, for his tone was 
imperative. Guy offered her his arm ; but 
she bowed a refusal. 

" You would take Rupert's," he said, with 
reproachful scorn. And then chafed in spirit 
for having said it. 

" It is not the custom for young ladies to 
walk arm-in-arm in pubUc. And I am quite 
alive to the exactions of custom," she added, 
throwing back her head. 

" Custom I " retorted Guy — " between a 
man and woman who are to form the closest 
tie on earth?" 

'* Did you speak of yourself, or of Eupert ? " 
she returned, delightfully aggravating. And 
the Lord of Pomeroy, after a look that must 
have betrayed the bitterness of his heart, 
walked by her side in silence. .But all this 
only tended to augment the turmoil, the re- 
sentment that was shaking his every fibre. If 
ever a man had been desperately ill-used on 
earth, he believed that it was himself. 

The next field brought them within view of 
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the gamekeeper's lodge. The back of it was 
towards them. The windows were closed, 
the house seemed deserted : it often looked 
so, now Sybilla was gone. Old Nanny liked 
to be solitary. Guy stopped, laid his fore- 
finger on Alice's arm, and caused her to turn 
towards it. 

" You see that place, Alice ? " 

'* Yes, what of it?" 

*' Look at it, my dear. Study it well." 

'* It is Gaunt's cottage," she exclaimed 
wonderingly. ** Why am I to look at it ? " 

" It might be well that you should see it. 
Because t}wre was where Eupert's love was 
given." 

She was slow in comprehending. No sus- 
picion of the sort had ever dawned upon her. 
Guy's words only called up thoughts of the 
gamekeeper and the cottage : not of Sybilla. 
Guy, saying no more for the moment, turned 
back with her home. Presently he spoke. 

'^JPhere are certain topics, Alice, that we 
may not discuss openly ; custom, which you 
avow yourself a disciple of, does not sanction 
it ; the proprieties of life would not sanction 
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it ; nevertheless, some of this reserve must be 
forgotten, even to a young lady, when cir- 
cumstances imperatively compel it/' 

Alice Wylde turned her wondering eyes 
upon him. 

^^You know that Sybilla Gaunt has left 
the place/' he resumed, in a low, deep tone : 
^^ you know, at least it is probable you do, 
why she was obliged to leave it/' 

'' Well ? " 

'' She is with Rupert/' 

Silence ensued. Gruy glanced round. Alice 
was walking on, but he could not see her face, 
her hat shaded it from him. 

^^ The author of the disrepute that fell upon 
Sybilla Gaunt was Rupert Pomeroy," con- 
tinued Guy : ** he who ought to have guarded 
her from it. Rupert — ^I tell it you fearlessly, 
Alice, for it is the truth — is heartless as he is 
high. And so — he pretended that his whole 
love was yours ! " 

**It was — hen'i " 

^^ Yes ; he is both base and false." 

As a blast of lightning falls upon a tree, 
and shatters it, so were these words falling 
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npon Alice Wylde's brain. At the end of the 
last field, which skirted Mrs. Wylde's garden, 
Guy walked forward and held the gate open 
for her to pass through. He could have broken 
again into passion, had he been sure that her 
emotion arose from love of Kupert : her 
countenance was white with agony. 

" Is it true ? " she gasped. 

** It is true as that you and I are here, 
living. '* 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE lord's triumph. 



TITALKING slowly towards the open window 
of the dining-room, the footsteps of the 
Lord of Fomeroy echoing in her ears as he 
strode away from the garden gate, went Alice 
Wylde, feeling as if the best part of her life 
had been crashed out of her. 

Remembrance was busy within her ; events 
of the past were rising up, trifles which had 
caused no reflection at the time. She remem- 
bered once to have made a slighting remark 
to Rupert of Sybilla Gaunt, and Rupert had 
abruptly changed the theme. Again, she re- 
membered, in driving home with her mother 
from a dinner-party, one moonlight night, at 
which they had met the lord and Guy, but 
not Rupert, who had sent an excuse, she saw 
Rupert standing by the trees at Gaunt's cot- 
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tage ; and there was another shadow near hiS| 
an undefined one : the gamekeeper's she had 
concluded, and she had wondered why Rupert 
had gone down there so late. Of course that 
shadow must have been Sybilla's. . 

How was it that she had been so blind ? 
Who but Rupert, with his fascinating man- 
ners and his handsome form, with his careless 
principles and indifference to consequences, 
was likely to have turned the head of Sybilla ? 
The inferior people about her ? — Sybilla would 
have spumed them under foot. Times and 
again she had wondered to herself with a hazy 
sort of indifference whom the recreant truant 
could be. How could she have been so inno- 
cently unsuspecting? The very fact of 
SybiUa's quitting the place with Rupert — or 
nearly at the same period — might have served 
to open her eyes. 

The revulsion of feeling was to Alice terri- 
ble : all her love seemed to be thrown back upon 
herself, just as she in her turn had been fling- 
ing back Guy's : she could have wept tears 
of agony at the thought of how Rupert the 
false must have laughed at her credulity. At 
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her, who had told him of her rejection of 
Guy, of her refusal to become the Lady of 
Pomeroy for his sake : they had made fun of 
the lord together, of him and his hopes. Oh, 
blind, blind, blind ! 

In her way, Alice Wylde was no less vin- 
dictive than Guy. Already she began to 
wonder how she could be avenged on Eupert, 
There was one way, if she could bring herself 
to take it, that would at least show Bupert 
she did not care for him : accept Guy, 

The opening of the gate, as she stood still 
thinking these thoughts, caused her to turn. 
Guy had come back again. 

** Alice,*' he began, '* when " 

'* Say nothing to me now," she interrupted, 
her tone a mixture of fierceness and despair, 
*' or I shall be visiting the hate upon you 
that I am beginning to feel for Eupert. If he 
has thus trifled with me — if he has a false 
heart " 

*' He has a false one," said Guy. ** He lives 
but to trifle. You are not the first he has 
professed to love ; or was Sybilla, either. 
The village could tell you various tales." 
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The village could. Many a foolish escapade 
had been laid, right or wrong, at the door of 
the gay and attractive Eupert. But the village 
held its peace, for was he not a Pomeroy ? — 
and^ amongst the simple around, it was pretty 
generally held that the Pomeroys, like kings, 
could do no wrong. 

The Lord of Pomeroy spoke his farewell and 
departed : Alice did not answer him, but went 
on indoors. Not that she intended any par- 
ticular discourtesy to him, but her mind was 
in a chaos of tumult. '* To come to me with 
his false vows, from the company of that girl ! '* 
she muttered to herself; '*to win my love ; 
to play upon my credulity ; to sport with my 
heart's most sacred feelings ; and then return 
to whence he came — to her ! Oh, mercy ! 
how shall I support myself? " 

A little voice came whispering to her, Is it 
true ? or is Guy deceiving you ? She thought 
it was true ; the probabilities, looking back, 
seemed to say that it was. But she went to her 
mother, who was on her dressing-room sofa, 
deep in the pages of a fashionable novel, and 
asked out a question boldly : little cared she, 
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in her despair, for what Guy had called the 
proprieties of life, 

** Mother, who was it that led Sybilla 
Gaunt on the wrong path ? " 

Now it happened that Mrs. Wylde was par- 
ticularly alive to the proprieties at that 
moment ; for the book before her was of the 
most orthodox school : filled with holy little 
viUage children and young clergymen with 
long (and very unbecoming) black skirts, and 
who had never heard of "wrong paths," 
much less come in contact with them. There- 
fore Mrs. Wylde bent a severe brow on Alice. 

** Young lady! such topics are ignored in 
society. What are you thinking of ? " 

"I want to know who it was that led 
Sybilla Gaunt into sin," proceeded Alice, 
plunging deeper into the mire. 

She stood before her mother with a pale 
face and eye of dark misery, and it brought 
down Mrs Wylde from her stilts. 

** Alice, what in the world is the matter? 
What is Sybilla Gaunt to you ? It was not 
Guy Pomeroy ; therefore " 

" Was it Eupert ? " 
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" Child, I say, these subjects are better let 
alone. What has come to you ? Of course it 
was Eupert : everybody knows that." 

" Why did not the village shun him ? He 
was popular ; he was courted up to the very 
hour he left it." 

'* The village shun a Pomeroy ! " derisively 
retorted Mrs. Wylde. ' * If a Pomeroy chose to 
tell them they must sell their souls to him, they 
would only kneel and do it. That is enough, 
Alice ; the topic is not a suitable one for you." 
But now, Mrs. Wylde, in her zeal, or per- 
haps, it may be said, in her animus against 
Eupert, spoke more surely than she had 
grounds for. In talking one day with her own 
maid, aflighty, gossiping damsel named Lettice, 
she had introduced the subject of Sybilla and 
her misdoings. ** Who can have been her 
admirer ? " spoke Mrs. Wylde. '^ Oh, ma'am, 
that's not known," said the girl, ** but I'd lay 
something it's that good-looking Mr. Eupert 
Pomeroy." Not another hint, save this, had 
Mrs. Wylde heard : and yet she took upon 
herself to make this confident assertion to her 
daughter. 
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It chanced, this same day, that Joan 
Pomeroy called at the White House, with the 
information that she was abont to leave the 
abbey for a season. Left alone with Alice for 
a moment, the latter approached her with an 
eager whisper. 

" Miss Pomeroy, please tell me : was it 
known who — ^who ran away with Sybilla 
Gaunt ? " 

Miss Pomeroy looked surprised. She dis- 
dained to equivocate, and therefore did not 
reply. *' Are you ill, Alice ? " she asked> 
noting the girl's paleness. 

** I have heard that it was your brother 
Rupert,'' resumed Alice, her eyes strained on 
Joan with a wild expectancy that it was not 
pleasant to look upon. 

Joan Pomeroy bowed her head. " I do not 
know, myself." 

'* But you cannot tell me it was notV* 

" No, I caimot. I ask, Alice, if you are 
ill?" 

**0h, no," she answered, with a hollow 
laugh, " I am very well." 

Meanwhile, Guy Pomeroy, smarting under 
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the treatment accorded him by one he loved 
so passionately, stung to the heart at the 
deceit practised upon him by his brother, 
proceeded home with a step that had a sound 
of fury in it. Only that very morning appli- 
cation had been made to him on behalf of 
Eupert by Mr, Hildyard, their family solicitor 
in London. Eupert had been arrested upon 
a *^ judgment " that had been obtained against 
him, and unless the Lord of Pomeroy came 
forward to extricate him, he must go to the 
Queen's Bench prison. Guy had been waver- 
ing all the morning as to whether he should 
respond to this appeal or not. He had not too 
much cash to spare, and he quite believed that 
if he extricated Eupert from this mess, he would 
be in a similar one to-morrow ; but still, Guy 
was not altogether unbrotherly, and he did not 
care to hear of a Pomeroy being sent to prison. 
The matter had been filling his mind up to 
the hour of his visit at the White House, 
argument for, answering argument against : 
but what he had heard decided him now. 

Opening his desk, he penned a sharp, brief 
note to the solicitor. 

VOL. I. K 
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^^Deab Mb. Eildtabd, 

" The arrest of my brother Rupert is, 
no doubt, only the precursor of many other 
such arrests. In fact, how he has been 
allowed to go scot-free so long, surprises me. 
Nothing that you or he can say would induce 
me to interfere ; and I desire that you will 
not appeal to me again, now or later. With 
regard to the Queen's Bench, a sojourn within 
its walls may do him good. This decision, 
80 far as I am concerned, is final. 

'*P0MBB0y OP POMBBOY." 

That was the usual signature of the Lords 
of Fomeroy. And thus, the appeal being 
unfiavourablei Mr. Rupert Fomeroy was es- 
corted to prison. So far as appearances 
might be trusted, his stay there would not be 
a short one. 

In the course of the following afternoon, 
the Lord of Fomeroy arrived at the White 
House in all the state that it much pleased 
the Fomeroys to observe on occasions of 
importance, and which was nothing uncom- 
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mon then : a gilded carriage with his arms 
emblazoned on it (arms that were used only 
by the reigning lord), four prancing horses, 
attendant servants in their sumptuous liveries 
of purple velvet and silver. Tormented 
nearly to madness, Guy Pomeroy had con- 
clusively determined to put his fate to the 
trial without further delay, and to make his 
proposals in due form, 

** Oh, my goodness ! " cried Mrs. Wylde, 
running to the window upon hearing the 
clatter below — " Alice, it is the Lord of 
Pomeroy! He has come in state. What 
can it mean ? " 

Alice, looking pale enough for a ghost, 
for she had passed just such a restless, 
sleepless night as Guy, pushed her pretty 
hair from her face in consternation. ^' He 
might have given me another day or two,'* 
she murmured. 

** Another what ? " cried Mrs. Wylde. 

*' Another day or two for thought,*' sighed 
Alice. ** I suppose he has come for — ^formy 



answer. *' 
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^^ He has renewed it, mamma. He made 
it before the old lord died." 

"Oh, you crafty child! Never to tell 
me!" 

*' I refused him. I told him I would never, 
never have him ; that he was never more to 
speak to me upon the subject. But yesterday 
he spoke again." 

'*Well?" 

A message interrupted them: the Lord of 
Pomeroy waited to see Mrs. Wylde. 

**Now, Alice, what am I to say to the 
lord ? " asked the mother, suppressed anger 
in her tone. 

"I am sure I don't know what," sighed 
Alice, looking the very image of perplexed 
despair. 

" What do you mean by that, you wayward 
girl. "Not know ? You can do but one thing 
— accept him." 

" There's so much to be said on both sides 
the question," pleaded Alice. ** I — do — ^not 
-Uke-him-you know ; but " 

" I know ! " broke in Mrs. Wylde. "Don't 
bring my name in, like that, Alice. If yon 
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don't like him, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself ; that's all I know. You have done 
your best to flirt with him ; to draw him 



on. 



^^Ah no, not lately, mamma; not for a 
good many months now. I did — perhaps — 
flirt with him a little for fun once ; but it 
must be as much as a year ago." 

" You did more than flirt a little with^him 
for fim ; you did all you could to lead him on to 
love youy" spoke the angry lady impressively. 
" And you succeeded. If ever man loved 
woman, the lord loves you — and your life 
with him will be as one long, happy day- 
dream. The Lady of Pomeroy ! " continued 
she in an ecstacy of aspiration. ** Mistress 
of Pomeroy Abbey ! Why, for that'position, 
Alice, half the girls in the country are^fight- 
ing ! And it is at your feet. Surely you 
will not be so idiotic as to play with the lord 
any longer ? " 

** Yes, I know — I admit there is a great deal 
to be said on both sides," assented Alice. 

** Well, I must not keep him waiting. And, 
Alice, I shall accept him." 
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** No, don't do that," Alice replied, in 
quick fear. **If I accept him, I will do it 
myself. But I must speak to him in private 
first." 

Guy had come to lay his formal proposals 
for her daughter's hand before Mrs. Wylde ; 
and he did so. Flattered, delighted, the 
hopes and [the doubts which had tormented 
her laid to rest, Mrs. Wylde received them in 
the most gracious, not to say gushing, manner. 
Alice was shy, she told him, uncertain ; it 
was in the nature of young maidens to be so ; 
but she was sure she cared for the lord at 
heart, and would doubtless accept the honour 
done her, and listen to his suit. The lord, 
upon that, requested to see Alice ; and the 
mother retired, to send her in. 

"You know, Guy," AUce answered, when 
he held her hands, and put the question to 
her almost as formally as he had put it to her 
mother, *^ that I have told you I cared for 
Bupert " 

" Yes, yes," he frowningly interrupted. 

** And therefore I do not — in that way — 
care for you, for we cannot care for two 
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people at once ; it is impossible. It was iru& 
— ^what you told me of him — about Sybilla 
Gaunt ? " 

**It was true." 

*' Then I shall never, never care for him 
again, and I will try never to think of him. 
From henceforth, my best endeavours shall be 
given to hate Kupert Pomeroy." 

** And to love me," he softly whispered. 

*' That will come in time." 

*^ My darling, that is all I ask. And yoU 
will be my dear wife ? " 

** I will : I promise. But you must please 
understand one thing, Guy — that but* for 
* Kupert's having played me false, I never 
could have married you. I mention it 
by way of excuse for what you may have 
deemed my ill conduct to you all this while. 
Kupert " 

** We may drop Eupert's name now," again 
interrupted Guy, showing impatience at even 
the mention of his brother. 

** Yes ; and drop it for ever," acquiesced 
Alice. '' Traitor ! " 

^^ ^^ •!• ^^ ^^ ^^ 
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The news went fortk to the world — the 
local world. The Lord of Pomeroy — ^the 
great man amid its great men — ^had chosen 
his helpmate ; he was to espouse the daughter 
of Mrs. Wylde, whom he, as was shrewdly 
suspected, had been for some time courting. 
The young lady was not of distinguished 
descent ; of no descent at all, in fact ; but 
she had both riches and beauty. 

Gaily and swiftly went on the preparations 
for the wedding ; both Mrs. Wylde and Guy 
urging to a speedy day ; perhaps neither of 
them, remembering the past, felt quite sure 
that' Alice, in her caprice, might not waver 
again. Joan Pomeroy put off her visit, and 
consented to remain at the abbey for the cere- 
mony. Her sister, Mrs. Capel, would come 
for it, and they would depart together when 
the gaieties were over. 

The village of Abbeyland lay in a hollow. 
On its right, as we look towards the sea, rose 
the very long and gentle hill, winding and 
turning until it reached the forest : the White 
House being about midway between the forest 
and the abbey. Sheltered within the skirts 
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of this dark forest was an old and lonely 
cottage, inhabited by an old woman named 
Kex — ^Naomi Kex, 

In the days gone by, there had been a rather 
large colony of Kexes in Abbeyland — all of 
them close and staunch adherents of the Lords 
of Pomeroy. Some of them had been in their 
personal service — valets or house-stewards; 
and one had held the post of head game- 
keeper before Gaunt, An ordinary keeper 
was he, receiving his wages ; not, as Gaunt 
was, a ^'gentleman keeper/' All the male 
Eexes had died out ; of the women there re- 
mained three : Malvina Eex, who was the 
housekeeper at the abbey, and was called Mrs. 
Kex, though she had never been married; 
Naomi Bex, who was the old widow of An- 
thony Kex, the housekeeper's brother; and 
Bridget Eex, who was daughter to another 
deceased brother, and who Uved at the abbey 
with her aunt. Naomi Kex, the widow, lived 
in the cottage in the forest, upon a small, 
comfortable income realized by her late hus- 
band ; the late Lord of Pomeroy having ac- 
corded to her the use of the cottage for life. 
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These Bexes knew as much about the tra- 
ditions of the Fomeroys, and about themselves 
too, as long-retained servants in a family do 
get to know. The Bexes had always been 
respected by the villagers ; treated by them 
with more consideration than they showed 
to one another, in regard to their having 
been confidential retainers of the lords of the 
soil. 

It wanted about a week to the wedding, for 
which all kinds of great preparations were 
agate, when Mrs. Wylde chanced one hot 
morning to pass the cottage in the forest, and 
saw Naomi. Naomi was popularly supposed 
to be falling into her dotage. Like many 
imaginative persons, who, when they get into 
years, are fonder of ruminating on the past 
than of talking of the present, she would sit 
for hours on the bench outside her door in 
silence, her eyes fixed on the landscape that 
rose before her, the most conspicuous feature 
of which was the abbey, and her mind lost in 
the days that had been. It was thus that 
Mrs. Wylde found her. That lady, who had 
not felt well of late, and had moreover a 
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horrible fear upon her that she was getting 
frightfully stout, was ordered by Mr. Norris to 
take as much walking exercise as she could ; 
she often passed the cottage in her walks, 
and had made acquaintance with its tenant. 

*' Good morning, Naomi." 

*' Good morning to you, madam," replied 
Naomi, roused out of her reverie, and getting 
up to curtsey, with all her habitual respect, 
and to remain standing as long as Mrs. Wylde 
chose to halt at her palings. The manners 
then observed by the humbler classes to their 
betters were very diflferent from those obtain- 
ing in these degenerate days : moreover, 
Naomi Kex knew that Mrs. Wylde was the 
mother of the future Lady of Pomeroy. It 
was the highest position in all the world, in 
poor Naomi's estimation : princes were, no 
doubt, great and grand ; but the Pomeroy s 
were greater. 

** Would you please to condescend to walk 
in and rest, ma'am," asked Naomi, observing 
that her visitor's comely face looked hot and 
tired. ^' It's shady in my little parlour." 

'' I don't mind if I do," said Mrs. Wylde. 
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** One feels the hill in this sultry weather. 
Stay ; no ; not indoors ; I will sit on this 
bench/' she added, sitting down on the same 
bench from which Naomi had risen. " How 
pleasant it is here ! *' 

*^ Ay, ma'am, that it is. Just look, please, 
at the sweep o' landscape. The fair plain, 
and the bold rocks, and the sea shining 
yonder; with the abbey right before one's 
eyes, and the blessed convent standing off in 
the distance, like a peaceful haven ! " 

^' It all looks peaceful to me, after that hilL 
But you must sit down yourself, Mrs. Eex." 

''Thank you, madam, no," curtseyed the 
old lady. '' I'll stand." 

*' Now, unless you take this very place 
from which I disturbed you," — putting her 
hand out to the space by her side — '' I shall 
go away again," said Mrs. Wylde, firmly. 
And Naomi, who knew what proper manners 
were, sat down at once. She was a cleanly- 
looking old lady, with a pale, thin face, wear- 
ing a big-bordered cap with black bows ; a 
short dark gown, and a black-and-white print 
'kerchief crossed upon her shoulders, which 
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partially hid the small, beautiful cross, gold 
and blue enamel, that lay on her neck. 

" I hope this day next week will be as fine 
as this one is ! " impulsively spoke Mrs. 
Wylde, following out her thoughts : and they 
were rarely absent now from the ceremony 
that was to be. 

** The saints grant it ! '* acquiesced Naomi. 

Mrs. Wylde, recalled to the present, 
laughed. *' You know, then, what is to take 
place on thart day ? " 

^^Eaiow! '* exclaimed Naomi, in her sur- 
prise at the question. ** Ma'am, could I be 
off knowing aught that concerns a Pomeroy ? 
— especially so momentous an event as the 
marriage of the lord ! I trust, to my heart, 
the lord is marrying for his happiness : and 
the sweet young lady, too. I trust that it is 
not in his day the prediction is to be ful- 
filled." 

Now, if Mrs. Wylde had just spoken on 
impulse, so, most assuredly had Naomi, in 
saying this. All the morning long, one cer- 
tain subject, this subject, had been haunting 
her mind. Aware of the slip she had made 
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she was hasting to speak of something else, 
but Mrs. Wylde caught the word up sharply. 

" Prediction I What do you mean ? Pre- 
diction of what ? " 

^* There used to be a prediction talked of 
in the Pomeroy family, when the late lord was 
young," calmly answered Naomi, silently 
crossing herself. '^ Hardly an ancient family 
in the land, ma'am, but has its beliefs and its 
forecastings.'" 

"Doubtless,'' assented Mrs. Wylde, with 
dignity, as if to imply that she was of an 
ancient family herself. " What was the pre- 
diction about ? '* 

" It was just a verse of rhyme, ma'am ; 
four lines, maybe; though I don't call to 
mind, at this moment, how they run." 

" And what did they predict ? " 

" They tell of some ill -fortune that is to fall 
upon the Pomeroys, after the marriage of 
one of the lords. But it's a marriage that 
must be entered into with deceit and craft — 
so it is not likely to fall in these days, for the 
Pomeroys are honourable; they disdain a lie. I 
remember hearing the late lord joke about it to 
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hi8 lady soon after their marriage, saying that it 
could not fall in his time, since he had not 
fulfilled its conditions. '* 

** What nonsense it must be! " cried Mrs. 
Wylde. " Who made it up — ^who spoke it ? " 

'^ No one knows that, madam. It is some 
generations ago now." 

Mrs. Wylde burst into laughter. It must be 
confessed that she had little reverence for 
such superstitions, and would as soon have 
believed in a ghost itself as in a ** prediction." 

**Then I think the present lord has no 
cause to fear. If generation after generation 
has been passed over, surely his will be. The 
Pomeroys are very fanciful, are they not ? " 
added Mrs. Wylde, consigning the subject to 
the oblivion it deserved. 

"They have their opinions, ma'am, and 
their traditions. All old families have." 

"You have seen a great deal of the 
Pomeroys in your time ? " 

"Aye, ma'am, I have. I was a Eex, ma'am, 
you see, and cousin to my late husband ; and 
the Eexes have always been close servants of 
the Pomeroys. Old Jerome's mother, by the 
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way, was a Bex too, but only distantly re- 
lated to us. The late lady took a good deal 
of notice of me." 

" You had no children, I think ? " 

**No, ma'am, never. It sometimes falls 
out, I've remarked, that when man and wife 
are cousins they don't have any." 

Mrs. Wylde nodded. *' I suppose you will 
go to see the ceremony ? " 

** Doubtless, ma'am. The lord himself bade 
my sister-in-law, the housekeeper, invite me 
to the abbey for the day, and they'll send for 
me betimes. It's but a slip of a walk round 
to the chapel from thence, and I can manage 
that. I'd not be off seeing the wedding for a 
good deal." 

** What sort of a young man is the youngest 
son ? " asked Mrs. Wylde, who never lost an 
opportunity of getting information about the 
family she so reverenced. 

** Charming young men, both the younger 
ones," exclaimed Naomi Bex, warmly. ** Not 
as grand in stature as the lord and Mr. Bupert, 
but fresh and fair-looking as a summer's day. 
Mr. Leolin is a bit haughty in manner like 
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the lord ; but Mr. George — Captain Pomeroy 
they call him now — ^is just a favourite with 
everybody. It is he that has the good heart. 
He takes after his mother.'' 

'* I have seen him : he was here when we 
first settled at the place/' remarked Mrs. 
Wylde. *'But I did not see him when he 
came to the funeral." 

**His stay was so short, ma'am. Short as 
it was, though, he came up to see me between 
the lights — ^bless him ! * Naomi,' says he to 
me, in his pleasant way, ' this is an age for 
scientific discoveries ; but there's one dis- 
covery that they don't make, and that is to 
change a gale at sea into a calm.' He was 
kept back two whole days by a hurricane in 
crossing from Ireland — as maybe you heard at 
the time, ma'am." 

*'0h, the sea is dreadful," remarked Mrs. 
Wylde. *' We had a three days' gale off the 
Cape when I was coming from India ; the 
waves rising mountams high and beating us 
back every minute. I never was so frightened 
in my life. And now I must go," she added, 
beginning to tie the strings of her grey chip 
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bonnet, which she had untied for coohiess; 
'^ but I must ask yon to give me a glass of 
water first/' 

Naomi called to her little maid, Ann, and 
the water was bronght. After drinking it, 
Mrs. Wylde tamed to pnrsne her way. 

^^ What a beantifal cross that is ! " she ex- 
claimed in admiration, her eye catching sight 
of it as Naomi bent forward to close the gate 
after her. 

**It never leaves my neck, ma'am, night or 
day, save when I want to renew the ribbon ; 
I look npon it as a charm," spoke the old 
woman. 

*' Some relic, I suppose ! " 

^^ A relic of the Fomeroys, madam. My late 
lady gave it to me afker Master Leolin was bom. 
Her maid was ill at the time, and the nurse 
was taken ill ; a sort of epidemic, I suppose it 
was, and they sent for me. My lady liked me 
to be about her ; and though the two young 
women soon got well, she kept me for six 
weeks, and gave me this cross when I left. 
Oh, she was a good, considerate, sweet-tem- 
pered lady — and Master George is the very 
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model of her. Good day, madam ; my service 
to you." 

Mrs. Wylde walked slowly home, her 
thoughts running in a desultory kind of way 
upon the interview. A lovely cross, she said 
to herself, quite out of place upon that old 
woman's wrinkled neck ; it was perfectly ab- 
surd to give it to her. If captain George were 
as indiscriminate as his mother in such 
matters, she should not say much for his 
sense. And what autocrats' the Pomeroys 
seemed to have been always ! — and how proud 
this old creature was of having served them ! 
Thus Mrs. Wylde's reflections ran on, from 
one point to another — but never once did they 
recur to the *^ Prediction." 

The days sped quickly onward, and the eve 
of the wedding arrived. Visitors, in the shape 
of Mr. and Mrs. Capel, came to the abbey ; 
one or two to the White House : but the 
guests would chiefly assemble on the day only. 

In the afternoon Alice sat in her own room, 
her maid Theresa busy packing. Just a small 
trunk of clothes would be conveyed to the 
abbey that evening ; the rest would follow 
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later. The Lords of Fomeroy disdained to 
follow the world's ordinary forms and customs, 
and Alice wonld on the morrow proceed 
direct to her new home. 

Alice Wylde had borne np bravely. She 
wonld not allow herself to recal the past ; she 
thought she was snccessfdlly putting the re- 
creant Bupert from her heart ; and she did her 
best to li\te the Lord of Fomeroy, to look 
forward to a happy life with him. Only, now 
and again, some slight incident would arise 
that served to bring back to memory a scene 
of happier days, and her whole frame would 
thrill with anguish. One occurred now. 

** Are these flowers to go in, Miss Alice ? *' 

** Flowers?" repeated Alice, listlessly. 
" What flowers ? How you do worry, Theresa ! " 

" These, miss, that were between this tissue 
paper in your little drawer," replied Theresa. 
" Here's a rose, and a — ^what is it ? — a white 
geranium, I think. Miss Alice, but they are 
dried up beyond knowing." 

Alice turned her head to see the flowers — 
she had overlooked them when casting away 
others — and the tide of memory came rushing 
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over her. They were the last he had ever 
given her, and too well she remembered how 
they were given ; his words and his looks of 
love. She buried her face in her hands, and 
gave vent to a groan of pain. 

It was all over now; he was false, and 
gone. Gone, never to return. The last even- 
ing they had clandestinely met> Bupert was 
late ; when he came he had these flowers in 
his hand, a blush-pink rose and a white 
geranium, and he put them into hers. All 
that sweet romance was over ; henceforth her 
heart must content itself with the most pro- 
saic reality. 

'' Flowers! " she cried, indifferently, turning 
to Theresa, who was on her knees before the 
trunk. ** Some old dried things, I suppose, 
that have lain there and been forgotten. Throw 
them down with the other rubbish, Theresa.*' 

Theresa let the flowers fall upon the carpet 
amidst the odds and ends of discarded things 
lying there. She was resuming her packing 
again, when her ear caught the sound of foot- 
steps through the open window, and she 
stretched up her head to look below. 
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" Miss Alice, here's the Lord of Pomeroy." 

He had come, had he ! — ^in spite of Mrs. 
Wylde's having htnghingly told him that, ac- 
cording to roles of etiquette, a hridegroom 
mnst not see his hride on the eve of the 
wedding-day. It was not ^^ etiquette " that 
conld keep Gny Pomeroy from her he loved. 

Alice knew she mnst go to him. And why 
should she not ? — ^was he not to be her hus- 
band ere many hours had passed ? But 
her thoughts had been turned to the events 
which she had latterly striven to bury, 
and, as she went down, an impulse arose — 
long afterwards she used to wonder why it 
should so have arisen — to speak of them to 
Guy. Have we not all been unaccountably 
swayed by such, without rhyme or reason ? 

Entering the room where he stood alone, 
waiting for her, she stopped his words of 
greeting and put away unconsciously his hand. 
It was as though some instinct compelled 
her to speak and as if she had not a minute 
left to do it in. 

" Guy, did you deceive me when you told 
that— that ill of Rupert ? " 
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The Lord of Pomeroy turned his eyes upon 
her. '* Why do you ask that now ? '' 

** Were I to find, later, that you had de- 
ceived me, it would be bad for us both ; for 
you and for me," she dreamily said. 

** Deceived you in what respect ? " 

'* About Sybilla Gaunt." 

** The Lords of Pomeroy disdain deceit," 
was his reply. ** The fact of Rupert's re- 
maining away so long might convince you 
that he is with feer, or with some other equally 
potent attraction, without any further proof." 

" True, true," she murmured. " Forgive 
me, Guy." 

Guy Pomeroy bent towards her, and would 
have sealed his forgiveness, but was met by a 
gesture of repression. ** Don't, please," she 
faintly said, as she drew away. 

A passing frown contracted Guy's face. 
When these little episodes peeped out, showing 
how utterly she disliked him, he felt at war 
with her, with Rupert, with the world, and 
with Heaven. 



V 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE STOBM. 

rPHE month by the calendar was June ; the 
day. in the first week of it : looking at the 
weather, it might have been pronounced 
November ; rarely, indeed, has June seen such 
a day as that. But, if the weather was bad, 
the inhabitants of Abbeyland were unusually 
active and gay ; all, their best attire donned, 
making the most of their holiday. Windows and 
casements seemed alive with heads ; groups 
gathered under shelter in door- ways, in the 
shops, and in the black-smith's forge, all 
watching the road in a flutter of expectation , 
for Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, was to pass with 
his bride. 

Twice already had the gazers been gratified. 
Once when the string of carriages, containing 
the bride and her friends, had gone forth to 
the chapel belonging to Pomeroy Abbey ; and 
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again at the conclusion of the ceremony, when 
they went hack to the White House to break- 
fast, the bride then sitting by her lord in his 
new and handsome chariot. A chariot em- 
blazoned with the old arms and quarterings 
of the Pomeroys, and drawn by four greys, 
splendidly caparisoned. A goodly sight, 
indeed : but what a day ! 

Fair and calm and lovely had the weather 
been throughout the past month, and when 
Abbeyland's inhabitants went to rest the pre- 
vious evening it had appeared as settled as 
fair. In the morning, when they rose, the sky 
was of a dark lead colour, gloomy and threat- 
ening clouds overspread the earth like a pall, 
and a sighing wind swept along in mournful 
wails, now dropping to a low dirge, now 
meeting, as it seemed, from all quarters, and 
battling in fury. No rain fell as yet, no 
lightning came to terrify the timid, no thunder 
to appal them : but if ever the elements were 
gathering for warfare, they were that morn- 
ing. And in this threatening weather the 
bride and her train went forth to the chapel 
at mid-day. 
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A bride bright and beantifhl was she : and 
so she looked as she stood before the array 
of priests in her chaplet of white roses and 
orange-blossoms, the veil thrown back from 
her face, her eyes sparkling, and her cheeks 
flushed to brilliancy* A sign of happiness^ 
qnoth the company around, arrayed in their 
feathers and their laces : they little suspected 
that it was but the flush of excitement, of 
misery if you will ; or that she had disliked 
the Lord of Fomeroy, while she passionately 
loved another* 

How fortunate Alice Wylde was, they 
deemed, to have gained that prize in the ma- 
trimonial lottery for which many had striven ! 
And she, flighty, vain, ill-trained, worse-dis- 
ciplined, disappointed in him whom she had 
loved, had thought she could not do better 
than hasten to be somebody else's wife, if only 
to be revenged on the false lover : and when 
that somebody chanced to be the Lord of 
Pomeroy, to be raised to whose position she 
might have counted the world well lost, Alice 
Wylde had not hesitated. Some right-minded 
girls might have shrunk from the indelicacy 
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of maarying one brother when they had loved 
the other. Not so Alice Wylde. To be Lady 
of Pomeroy she would have sacrificed more 
than any trifling reluctance that might haunt 
her of that kind. 

And there she knelt in the chapel by the 
bridegroom's side, promising to be to him ever 
a loving and faithful wife. The lord's sisters, 
Isabel, the wife of the Honourable Mr. Capel, 
and Joan Pomeroy, stood near her ; Joan at- 
tired in smart things for once ; and next to them 
was the bride's mother, Mrs. Wylde, resplen- 
dent in laces and satins. The greater portion 
of this gorgeous crowd were guests for the 
day only, to be entertained at the White 
House ; where, according to popular belief, 
feasting was to prevail all day ; and in the 
evening the bride and bridegroom would take 
up their abode at the abbey. 

That such a morning should have arisen, 
so unnatural in the sweet month of June, 
struck all with dismay. We like the sun to 
shine at festivals. During the ceremony in 
the chapel, the darkness grew deeper, a dark- 
ness rarely experienced in the day-time. His 
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Eminence the Cardinal, who had travelled 
down to preside at the nuptial mass, had to 
mb his spectacles. The old Gothic chapel, 
with its narrow casements, in keeping with 
the Gothic abbey beside it, became so obscure 
that one countenance could not be distinguished 
from another, and when the bride was re- 
quired to write her name m this book, she 
objected, saying that she could not see. One 
of the tapers used in the ceremony was brought 
near, and by its light she wrote what was re- 
quired of her. In this gloom, at the conclusion 
of the ceremony, but still in no rain, the pro- 
cession took its way back to the White House, 
where the bridal entertainments were held. 

And so the hours passed; the spectators 
gathered in the cottages in Abbeyland feasting 
a little on their own score, and gossiping away 
the day until the last instalment of the 
pageantry should pass and gladden their sight. 

Evening came. And with it the jarring 
storm that had strangely held ofif so long; 
wind, rain, thunder, lightning : in the midst 
of which Guy Pomeroy must bring forth his 
bride to conduct her to the abbey. The Lords 
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of Pomeroy condescended not to the wedding 
tour, a fashion introduced of later years : the 
former lords had taken their brides straight 
from their maiden to their wedded home, 
and the modem lords disdained to abjure the 
custom. 

" Why do they tarry ? " uttered one good 
wife to a knot of neighbours, who had col- 
lected within her dwelling-house. It was that 
of Tom Whittaker, the second keeper, and just 
in the middle of the village. Naomi Kex, 
from the forest, made one of them. She had 
been at the abbey, and in the chapel, and 
had now come to Whittaker's with her niece 
Bridget. The old woman had white satin 
ribbons on her cap, and Bridget was as smart 
as she dare be. Bridget was outside just now, 
since a more extended view down the road 
could be obtained there. *' Half-past seven 
0' the clock,'' continued Khode Whittaker, 
" and they were to have come forth on the 
stroke of the hour." 

" Why, they tarry for the weather, to be 
sure," spoke her next neighbour. 

" Nay, then they may put off their bridal 
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garments, and Madam Wylde may just have 
'em for the night, instead of the abbey/' re- 
torted Bhode Whittaker, who liked nothing 
so mnch as the somid of her own tongue. 
^^ There's no chance that this storm will 
slacken ; the lightning may, but the rain and 
the wind won't; and that the Lord of Fomeroy 
may see for himself." 

^^ At three o'clock, 'twas said the banquet 
was to be. They have had time to eat it, and 
another to it : why don't they come ? " 

" Don't be impatient, you women," ex- 
claimed Whittaker himself, who was standing 
at the open door, half in, half out. " They'll 
come, all in time : trust the Lord of Fomeroy 
for that. A bad day, sir," he added, touching 
his hat to some one who was passing. 

** Who's that you are speaking to, Tom ? " 
asked his wife. 

" Mr. Gaunt." 

" Mr. Gaunt ! — ^why where's he going, in all 
this storm ? " 

" To the abbey, I should say. He's taking 
that direction." 

^^ Aunt Bhode," screamed out a girl of nine- 
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teen, " I wouldn't be married on such a day 
as this, if I had to stop single all my life. It 
bodes ill-luck." 

" Hush-sh-sh ! " came the prolonged cau- 
tion from several lips. It was a bold tongue 
in Abbeyland that dared hint at ill-luck for a 
Pomeroy. 

" There's nobody here but ourselves," re- 
turned the girl, in a subdued tone. ** And I 
didn't send the storm. It's come, and there 
can't be harm in saying that it is. To me it 
seems to bode frightful luck." 

** The same thing has been in my mind all 
day," whispered Naomi Kex, from the arm- 
chair near the fire. '' When I got up this 
morning, and saw the dead, ghostly look of 
things — ^yes, you may question it, but they 
had a blue ghostly look, just as they had that 
day last year when the heavens were darkened 
for the — ^what was it called ? — ^the eclipse of 
the sun, and the cocks set on to crow at mid- 
day. So it has looked all day since. Thought 
I to myself — ^if ever there's ill-luck meant to 
be foreshadowed, it must be this day, for the 
Lord and new Lady of Pomeroy. As Mary 
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Lamp says, we did not send the storm ; but 
as it is here, I see not why it should not be 
spoken of — and the fear it brings to thought- 
ful minds." 

** And I just ask you all,*' returned the girl, 
delighted at being upheld in her treason by so 
eminent an authority as Naomi Kex, ** did you 
ever see such lightning, or hear such thunder ? 
Aunt Ehode knows it, though she snubs me. 
Hark to that peal ! '' 

**Yes, Mary Lamp's right — it is a storm 
and a day altogether out of the common," 
assented Naomi. ** Hardly a minute of this 
blessed day but my silent prayers have been 
going up to Heaven, that the ill this too 
surely seems to portend may be averted." 

Tom Whittaker pushed his head as far 
beyond the door as it would go, to have his 
laugh out. He did not believe in omens. , 

*' Strange the lord didn't bring his brother, 
Mr. Kupert, to the wedding," cried a woman 
who was mounted on a chair to see the better. 
** Perhaps Mr. Kupert don't care for weddings." 

'^ He'd care for the feasting that is to come 
after it, though. There's to be open house at 
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the abbey for nine days to come, and the lord 
and the lady are to top the feasting tables/' 

" I wish Mr. Kupert had been the heir," 
exclaimed Mary Lamp, enthusiastically. 
" He's a rare brave man to speak to, with a 
merry eye : but the lord's as cold as a 
stone." 

An unlucky remark: the girl nearly got 
buflTeted. The gay Kupert was not held in 
the favour that the lord was, for his faults 
were certainly not those of being cold or 
stony; and though the community did not 
praise him, it would not blame. Harsh 
tongues were let loose upon the girl. 

*' Thee'dst better not get within ken o' Mr. 
Kupert's merry eye, I can tell thee that, girl, 
or may be thee'dst find thy own the sadder 
for it," said an old man who sat in the oppo- 
site chair to Naomi. 

The girl looked as though she would Uke 
to rebel. " I don't care," cried she : '* you 
are all ready to lie down and let the lord step 
over you as he walks, but he's not half the 
pleasant lord that his father was, nor that Mr. 
Rupert would have made ; I said no more than 

YOL. I. M 
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that, and where's the ill of it ? 'Tother day 

he was riding out of the bean-field, none of the 

grooms after him, and I pulled the gate back 

for him and held it wide. He rode through, 
as stiflf as a log of wood, never so much as 

saying thank ye, or turning his eye to see who 

it was holding it." 

"He is the Lord of Pomeroy, and we are 
his vassals," replied Mrs. Whittaker: ''and 
you had better not talk so free, Mary Lamp. 
They say Miss Pomeroy leaves the abbey for 
good when the nine days' feasting's over ; she 
has got her fortune, and can have her home 
where she likes." 

" Nay, not for good," spoke up Naomi. 
" She'll be coming back again : she told me 
so 'tother day, when we were talking of Miss 
Isabel. You take queer fancies in your head, 
Rhode Whittaker." 

" I only takes the fancies that folks puts 
into it," resentfully retorted Mrs. Whittaker. 
''Holy Virgin ! did you see that flash ? " 

" Here's something else to see," cried 
Whittaker, putting his head round the door- 
post again. " They be coming at last." 
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In spite of the wind and the pelting rain — 
in spite of the forked dangerous lightning 
and the resounding thunder, out went the 
younger women, leaving the windows for the 
aged. Out they pressed from all parts and 
from all quarters, until the road seemed lined, 
as by magic — ^to see those whom they had 
seen hundreds of times before. 

But not in their bridal attire : and that 
was worn now. It had not been put off» 
The wreath of roses and orange-blossoms were 
yet on the bride's head, and the flowing 
veil still fell behind her; but her cheeks* 
crimson had gone. The Lord of Pomeroy 
sat by her in his towering height ; she looked 
as a little girl beside him ; and his ever-pale 
complexion was not a whit less ghastly 
than usual, and his hare-lip was only too 
conspicuous. But for that lip and the un- 
naturally white skin, he would have been a 
very handsome man : handsome in a degree 
he was now, for his features, save the upper 
lip, were perfectly formed, his grey eyes were 
beautiful, and his height and figure of noble 
presence. 
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" She's pale now," cried one of the women; 
" she don't like the storm." 

"/shouldn't," put in Mary Lamp. " Is 
Jeffs making his horses go slow on pur- 
pose?" 

" What purpose ? " 

" That we may see the better." 

"Psha, child ! " rebuked a man who was 
standing next her. " Don't you see that 
Jeffs is keeping his reins tight over 'em — a 
pulling of 'em in ? If he let 'em get their 
heads, they'd be off. Look how they pant ! 
Them dumb creatures be more frightened at 
a storm like this than are human people." 

Jeffs, the coachman, sat on his box, seem- 
ing, indeed, to have as much as he could 
manage in the four grey horses. The Lords 
of Pomeroy always drove four-in-hand : they 
held postillions (in those days much in fashion) 
in supreme contempt : Jeffs did the same. 
The carriage had been waiting at the White 
House at seven o'clock; and the half hour 
after it had struck before the lord and his 
bride came forth. 

In that space of time the horses had be- 
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come thoroughly frightened by the storm, 
almost unmanageable ; and Jeffs, keeping his 
own place on the hammercloth, was reduced 
to the humiliation (very great to him) of 
ordering the two footmen to hold the heads of 
the leaders. So that this proud office, of 
which Jeffs had thought so much — ^that of 
driving home his lord and his new lady — had 
partially collapsed ; the glitter and glare had 
been taken off it. From the time of starting 
from the White House, the storm seemed to 
grow worse with every minute, the horses to 
become more terrified, and Jeffs had had his 
hands full. 

" Pray the patron saint of the Pomeroys 
to keep back that lightning, or I sha'n't master 
'em ! " ejaculated he to himself, just as they 
were passing the dwelling of Whittaker. 

The patron saint was deaf to poor Jeffs. 
In the very next moment a flash came, 
worse than any preceding it. It was followed 
by an awful crash of thunder; the horses 
reared, plunged, curvetted, and finally started 
away like mad. The two footmen, standing 
up behind in purple and silver, their gold- 
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headed canes held slantwise, bent aside in 
dismay to look beyond the chariot, to see 
whither they might be going, 

*' Holy Mary, help us ! " uttered Jeflfs. *'A 
pretty wedding-day this is ! " 

And, if they were frightened, these hardy 
men, what must the young bride have been ? 
She uttered a faint scream as the horses 
dashed onwards, started partially up, and 
seized the handle of the carriage-door to open 
it. Guy drew her down again. 

'* Alice, what are you thinking of? It 
would be certain death.** 

She turned her white and terror-stricken 
face upon him. " Better walk to the abbey, 
through the storm and the rain, than be at the 
mercy of these wild horses." 

''They are frightened, like you, my dearest. 
Jeflfs can manage them. See, they are slack- 
ening their speed." 

'' We had better walk — if we could but get 
out ! Oh, Guy, let us walk ! " 

He shook his head. It was a perilous 
situation, growing more perilous with every 
flash : but their best chance, indeed, their only 
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chance, lay in keeping quiet within the closed 
carriage. 

" Guy, what a day!" she exclaimed, burst- 
ing into tears of present terror ; while a vague, 
undefined feeling of dread pervaded her as to 
the future. ** I wish we had put it off till to- 
morrow. Theresa suggested it when she saw 
what dreadful weather it was — but mamma 
laughed at her. 

Guy Pomeroy did not answer. He hastily 
turned her face towards him, so that she could 
not see out, and held her there, as if caressingly. 
The horses were at their worst : now gallop- 
ing, now rearing, plunging, and stamping in 
fury, and now galloping again, on they went. 
Guy sat, upright and calm, and she clung to 
him : the terrified footmen, putting life before 
etiquette, managed to get carefully down and 
reach terra firma. One fell as he let go his 
hold, the other staggered : but they were in 
safety. They ran after the carriage with 
their sticks, just as many of the spectators, 
who had been standing to see it pass, were 
also running. Jeffs had lost all command, 
and the horses were as furies. 
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The Lord of Fomeroy put his head out at 
the front window^ and called aloud to his 
trusty coachman. '^ Jeffs, take care : tighten 
the left rein, or they'll pass the turning/' 
And down he sat again, and shielded his 
bride's face as before. She was shivering, 

" Courage, my love," he whispered : 
" another minute or two, and we shall be 
in the more sheltered drive, close to the 
abbey/' 

Jeffs was skilful and experienced, and Jeffs 
** took care," as his lord enjoined ; but skill 
and care are sometimes powerless to arrest the 
career of animals frightened to madness. The 
rein was tightened in vain ; the horses would 
not turn on their proper path but dashed 
blindly forward beyond it. And those, follow- 
ing behind, uttered a shrill cry of despair as 
the horses passed it and tore onwards, for 
they were plunging on to a dangerous road — 
a road which on one side had no protection. 
The lord saw his danger ; but he thought far 
less of it than of keeping its sight from her. 
She struggled her face free, in spite of him, 
and looked up. 



I 
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" We are on the precipice ! " she shrieked. 
'* Oh, .Guy, we are on the precipice ! " 

" Hush, hush, child ! " he implored with 
strained lips. ** If Jeffs can keep them on the 
road, we are safe ; they will stop at the hill. 
Don't scream, Alice; it may increase their 
terror. I think the storm is somewhat 
abating." 

Her voice died away, and she remained 
quiet as a lamb, hiding her face upon his 
breast, and clasping him with a tight, nervous 
clasp : in that strong form, although she did 
not love it, there seemed to be protection : but 
she shook so, that she almost caused him to 
shake, betraying how excessive was her alarm. 
The storm, that had seemed to lull for a 
moment, raged again in its fury, and the horses 
raged in theirs ; now kicking, now foaming, 
now rearing themselves bolt upright. Jeffs 
was flung from the box; and, in a second 
more, horses, carriage, and inmates had rolled 
down the precipice, on to the grass. 

The fall had not been more than some few 
feet : had the horses gone further, it would 
have been much greater, for the hill gradually 
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ascended to a height, where it overlooked the 
sea. The mnners, their senseless shouts died 
away into horror-stricken silence, passed the 
dead body of Jeffs — dead it looked — and 
gazed over the side. Carriage and horses lay 
in a heap, an appalling mass ; horses plung- 
ing, one of them shrieking. Did you ever hear 
the shriek of a wounded and frightened horse, 
reader ? It is not pleasant to listen to. 

Gaunt, the gamekeeper, who had been near 
the abbey, and had rushed forward to arrest, 
if possible, the horses, but was not in tune, 
came up first ; he took out his knife and cut 
the traces. Two of the horses would never 
rise again ; the other two dashed away in their 
freedom ; and then the spectators climbed up 
and looked in at the carriage window, the 
carriage lying on its side. 

** Get me out," said the Lord of Pomeroy. 

He was not dead, at any rate: he was 
bruised and shaken, and there was a deep cut 
on his forehead : but his poor young bride lay 
senseless. *' She has fainted from terror," 
said Guy, when she was extricated from the 
chariot ; and he gently picked her up in his 
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annsy her light weight being but as a feather 
in his great strength. So would he have 
borne her to the abbey. 

'* The lord had better not," interposed 
Gaunt, sensibly. '* Should any bones be 
broken, it might do worse injury. Let a 
mattress be brought." 

Guy Pomeroy sat down on the wet grass 
until the mattress should come, and held her 
upon him. Water was fetched, and sprinkled 
over her face ; some one suggested that her 
hands should be chafed ; and the gloves 
were drawn off. Guy took the left hand in 
his. 

'*You don't rub hard enough, sir," said 
Gaunt. ** That gentle rubbing will do no 
good." 

*' I shall hurt her hand, with these rings 
on it." 

'^ Take them off, sir." 

It was not bad advice. Alice was wearing 
three or four. Guy took them off, and dropped 
them into his waistcoat pocket. 

But the rubbing and the water did not re- 
store her to consciousness. The mattress was 
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brought and she was borne to the abbey ; and 
still she did not revive • Mr« Norris, the 
surgeon, entered it as they did; and he 
and Gny remained alone with her. She 
was placed upon a table, and the surgeon 
bent over her, touching her in various parts, 
touching her head and face, bending down 
his ear to her mouth and heart. A fright- 
ful, terrible fear stole suddenly into Guy's 
breast. 

^^ She is not dead, is she ? '' he gasped, con- 
trolling his voice and face to calmness. 

** Oh no, she is not dead," was Mr. Norris's 
reply. '^ But I fear there may be some slight 
concussion of the brain." 

Meanwhile poor Jeffs had been brought 
into the abbey and was now seated upon a 
couch in the housekeeper's parlour. His tem- 
porary insensibility had soon passed away, 
and he had managed to walk up from the 
scene of the accident with the help of one of 
the footmen. Beyond a few braises on the 
left side, the side on which he fell, and 
sprained wrists and an aching shoulder, Jeffs 
had not sustained damage. He sat there 
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now, havifig been comforted with a liberal 
supply of some delicious cordial, and was 
holding forth to such of the servants as could 
spare time from the general confusion to 
gather around him. No ignominy like unto 
this had ever fallen upon Jeflfs, To have 
been flung from the box when he was driving 
the Lord and Lady of Pomeroy home on their 
wedding-day, so that the horses had obtained 
their fling and brought on the catastrophe 
which had ensued, would be more than enough 
humiliation for his lifetime. 

" I'd not ha' minded if they'd killed me, 
the brutes, so that I'd brought the lord home 
all right first," he protested earnestly, in a 
voice that had a sound of tears in it. **And 
for two o' that matchless grey team to be 
done for, and me spared ! " 

" But don't your shoulder give you pain, 
Jeflfs — and all the rest of your injuries?" 
cried Bridget, who was sure to be at the top 
and tail of every gathering — ^when it afforded 
an opportunity for gossip. 

** Drat my shoulder ! — and my injuries ! " 
retorted Jeffs, with scant gallantry. ** What's 
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my iiijnrieSy put along side o' that there pitch 
off the box — and of them there two sweet 
greys ? " 

" Well, I didn't mean to offend you/' said 
Bridget soothingly, for she was a well-mean- 
ing, nice-tempered young woman, who never 
quarrelled with anybody. "I'm sure, Jeffs, 
when I saw you pass with those horses all 
rearing and prancing, my heart was in my 
mouth. You were pulling at them, and no 
mistake." 

** Pulling! — look at my sprained wrists," 
cried Jeffs, holding out his unfortunate hands. 
"Did you ever see horses in such a fright 
afore ? " 

" No," said Bridget, " and I never wish to 
see it again. Tom Whittaker said they put 
him in mind of tigers." 

"Tom Whittaker did, did he! What 
right has he to call my horses tigers ? " 

" Well, Jeffs, I must say you are unrea- 
sonable — after all the harm the horses have 
done " 

" 'Tain't their fault ; 'twas the fault o' the 
storm," put in Jeffs. 
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" And I'm sure they were just as fierce as 
tigers," insisted Bridget, who liked to have 
the last word. ** But there — take anothey 
sup, Jeflfs, and comfort yourself; you'll be 
better to-morrow." 

" My two greys won't be better," lamented 
Jeffs. "You'd not match that team in all 
the county for perfection and beauty. And 
for two of 'em to come to this untimely end ! 
It'll be a'most the end of me." 

" It's Aunt Naomi that's concerned," re- 
sumed the young woman. " She has been 
all day in the queerest state you ever saw, 
Jeflfs — and I left her sitting in Whittaker's 
hearth- comer, taking no notice of anybody. 
The weather upset her spirits, she says, and 
she thinks it bad for it to have come on 
the wedding-day." 

" Bad ! " echoed Jeflfs. *^ It's worse than 
bad; it's atrocious. And if the wind had 
a neck of its own, he'd deserve to have it 
wrung for him. But nobody knows where 
the wind comes from, nor what it is ; so he 
can't be got at." 

" Now, Jeflfs, how can you be so profane ! " 
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reproved Bridget, passing over the confusion 
shown by the personal pronouns. 

"A blowing, and a roaring, and a driving 
round *em like mad, it was. It all but 
whistled my state cocked -hat off. A fine 
coming home this has been I " 

Mr. Norris had good cause to remain with 
the Lady of Pomeroy. They could not re- 
store her to consciousness. Throughout the 
whole of the night she did not revive; as 
the hours struck, one hour succeeding to the 
last, each found her in the same state. The 
doctor and the attendants waited round her 
bed, and Guy paced the rooms of the abbey, 
one room after another; now stealing in to 
the chamber and gazing on her, and now de- 
parting on his restless walk again. 

And that was the ending of the Lord of 
Pomeroy's wedding-day. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE YOUNG LADY OF POMEROY. 

A CONCUSSION of the brain it had proved 

to be, but not a dangerous one. Sooner 

than might have been expected, Mrs. Pomeroy 

grew better, was herself again, and progressing 

towards recovery. 

The news of the accident had caused a great 
deal of stir and commotion in the county ; and 
the festivities that would have taken place at 
the abbey were postponed. The guests that 
were to fill it, and who had been bidden to it 
for the day following the marriage, that being 
the Pomeroy custom, had notice sent to them 
to prevent their starting. Mrs. Capel, with 
her husband, went to visit some friends near. 

Cautious nurses were Mrs. Wylde and Joan; 
could attention have cured Alice, she had been 
well forthwith. Guy had been excluded from 

YOL. I. ^ 
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the room. Gny rebelled : he thought he could 
make as good a Dnrse as the best of them : 
but he was assured that her life depended 
upon her enjoying perfect tranquillity; and 
with such a stake in hand, Guy would have 
kept out of her sight for a twelvemonth. 
Neither would they allow Alice to speak, until 
she grew so much better that she would be 
quiet no longer. 

" How long have I lain here ? '* at length 
asked she of Mrs. Wylde. 

" Eight days, my dear.'* 

** This is a strange room. Is it the abbey ? *' 

**0f course it is. It is your own room in it/' 

" I was married, was I not ? " continued 
Mrs. Pomeroy. 

** Why, don't you remember it ? " returned 
her mother. 

** Yes, I remember it. I lay and thought 
things over yesterday, when you would not let 
me talk: and I remember the awful day — and oh, 
mother," shuddering, *' I remember the drive 
home ! I remember the furious horses, and Guy 
holding me. Did we fall over the precipice ? " 

** Only at the low part of it. The accident 
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was a sad one/' added Mrs. Wylde, ** but do 
not recur to it now, Alice ; no lives were lost. 
Jeflfs was thought to be badly hurt at the time ; 
but he is better. Quite well, indeed." 

« 

Mrs. Pomeroy raised herself in bed, sitting 
up and looking eagerly at her mother. ** Did 
it kill Guy ? " she asked, in a whisper. 

** Good gracious, no, child ! Don't frighten 
yourself with these imaginative fancies. Lie 
down. The Lord of Pomeroy was not hurt 
— to speak of." Had it been to save her 
credit, Mrs. Wylde could not have helped 
giving Guy this title upon every possible 
occasion : the charm it bore for her ears was 
beyond telling. She could never bring her- 
self to call him Mr. Pomeroy: but that's 
what he was, in spite of the title being per- 
sonally accorded him. Alice resumed. 

'' Oh— then Guy is well ! " 

** Quite well, Alice. Your beautiful white 
dress is the worst oflf." 

'' How so ? " 

** After the carriage was overturned, while 
your husband held you, the skirts of your 
dress lay in the wet and muddy grass : I'll 
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leave yon to judge the state it was in : though, 
indeed, I took but one glimpse at it. And 
the wreath was crushed, and the veil torn. 
Now don't talk any more." 

There ensued a few minutes' pause^ and 
then the invalid began again. Her hands 
were raised before her, and she appeared to be 
looking at them. '^ If I'm married, where's 
my wedding-ring ? " 

" Now, Alice, how can you talk so non- 
sensically ? * If I am married 1 ' You must 
be putting this forgetfulness on. Don't you 
remember all about it ? " 

" I suppose I do," sighed Alice. 

** Then why need you pretend not to ? " 

" Well, where is my wedding-ring ? " 

** The Lord of Pomeroy has it." 

** Did Guy " 

** I will not have you talk any more," 
peremptorily interrupted Mrs. Wylde. *^ This 
is the first day you have been allowed to 
speak, and you are talking as if you were 
doing it for a wager. Wait until you are 
stronger." 

As the most effectual way of carrying out 
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her mandate, Mrs. Wylde quitted the room, 
leaving Alice alone. Compelled to silence, 
she lay and thought ; her mind was very busy. 
By-and-by Miss Pomeroy entered. 

^* Joan, come here," she said ; ** sit down 
on the bed close to me. What a shocking 
accident this has been ! " 

^^It has," replied Joan, not taking the 
place indicated, but drawing a chair forward. 
*^ But you are getting better, therefore " 

** Joan, I want to ask you something — and 
now you answer me the truth ; what you 
think, and whether I am not right. It was an 
awful day : a day, I should think, that has 
never been known, here or elsewhere, and it 
was an awful accident : and the days pre- 
vious to it were calm and beautiful, and I 
daresay the days subsequent have been so* 
Have they ? " 

** Yes," replied Joan, unsuspicious of her 
young sister-in-law's drift. " The day follow- 
ing the accident arose bright and lovely as the 
days previous had been ; showing no trace, 
save in the wet ground and the damaged crops, 
of the angry day that had intervened." 
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** Well, now, Joan, should you not say that 
it was an omen of evil to me and Guy ? " 

Joan would not answer : she would not re- 
fute the notion, for she disdained equivoca- 
tion. Given to superstition, as were all the 
Pomeroys — the very abbey itself, with its 
tales and its gloom, was enough to embue 
them with it — she had been deducing augury 
of ill to her brother and his wife from the 
strange day and the accident it had led to ; 
but she had kept the feeling within her own 
breast. Others were not so silent ; and Guy 
had been nearly driven savage by the evil 
prognostications whispered around him. 

''You don't speak, Joan: you will not 
speak : and I know what that means. Here's 
mamma again," she broke off, as Mrs. Wylde 
entered. 

*' Alice, the Lord of Pomeroy is coming in 
to pay you a visit." Alice rose up in her bed, 
startled ; and looked hard at her mother. 

*' The Lord of Pomeroy ! Here ! " 

" Yes. He is waiting now. He waylaid me 
in the corridor to say so." 

Young Mrs. Pomeroy turned crimson to the 
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roots of her hair^ ^^ I cannot see him here; in 
bed ! He must wait until I am up and in my 
dressing-room, that will be in a day or two." 

** Nonsense," returned Mrs. Wylde. ** He 
is your husband, remember. We will dress 
you up in a shawl and a pretty cap to look 
smart for the visit. Don't be fastidious." 

*^ I won't see him, then," said Mrs. 
Pomeroy. 

** How very ridiculous ! he will not eat 
you. Why, he wanted to make one of your 
nurses, Alice." 

Mrs. Pomeroy looked red and very indig- 
nant. '* I am astonished at you, mamma ! " 

** I am astonished at you," returned Mrs. 
Wylde. ** Had this accident happened before 
you were married, there would have been no 
impropriety, even then, in his seeing you ; and 
so everyone would say who has any preten- 
sions to a grain of common-sense : but under 
existing circumstances he has a right to see 
you, and he will exercise it. I can tell you, 
Alice, he is not pleased at having been kept 
out of your room, lik^ a stranger ; it has tried 
his temper and his feelings ; but so much was 
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said about your not being excited, that he 
yielded, and contented himself with taking a 
peep at you through the open door now and 
then," 

" It is unreasonable," pouted Alice, 

** You must be unreasonable yourself to say 
so," retorted Mrs. Wylde. *' But I will leave 
your husband to settle that. To tell you the 
truth, I knew he was coming in to-day, and 
that's why I did not want you to fatigue your- 
self with talking beforehand." 

Alice looked round at Joan. She was 
standing with compressed lips and severe ex- 
pression : displeased, at least so Alice inter- 
preted it, to hear this objection raised to a 
simple and, what might be called, a ceremo- 
nious visit. Guy determined, her mother 
determined, and Joan angry! — ^Alice began 
to think she might as well give in. 

The Lord of Pomeroy entered ; Mrs. Wylde 
and Joan retired and closed the door upon him. 
Alice lay, well covered up ; her pretty face, 
made *^ smart " in its pretty cap, nearly buried 
in the pillow. Guy bent down to kiss her — 
which was very natural. 
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**0h, don't, please," cried Alice, pushing 
him back with her hand, and turning her face 
away; "my head is not strong yet, and 
must not be touched." But the Lord of 
Pomeroy was her husband now, and chose to 
judge for himself : and he turned her face back 
again and took the kiss; took another and 
another, but in all gentleness. He would be 
far more careful of her than she was of herself. 
Then he sat down, spoke a little of the intense 
anxiety her illness had caused him, and of his 
deep gratitude to Him, who is the giver of all 
good, for her, so far, recovery. In these quiet 
moments, all the gentleness in his nature in 
full exercise, none could help liking the Lord 
of Pomeroy. 

Alice heard him pretty patiently. But he 
had hardly finished when she began to speak 
somewhat eagerly. 

" Guy." 

" What, my dearest ? " 

*' I want you to listen to me ; I am going 
to say something that I have been thinking of 
yesterday and to-day. I never was supersti- 
tious, Guy ; but it is impossible to look upon 
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what has happened without some such kind 
of feeling intruding." 

" The accident will have no lasting conse- 
quences," interrupted Guy Pomeroy, possibly 
doomed, as it appeared, to hear reiterated by 
his bride the same song he had been obliged 
to hear from others. 

** The accident was awful," she rejoined, 
with a shudder. '' Oh, Guy ! I never shall 
forget the terror I felt at the snorting and 
flying horses. How could you maintain your 
presence of mind ? " 

** I had you with me." 

"I look not so much at the accident 
V itself, as at the strange, wild, day," she re- 
sumed. '' The weather has never been like 
that. We have had summer storms, terrific 
storms, fatal to property and to life, but they 
have come on naturally, Guy, and have cleared 
again after they had spent themselves. But 
that strange day was unnatural." 

**It was uncommon," said the Lord of 
Pomeroy. 

" Guy, it was unnatural. It seemed to be 
sent as a warning to us. To us." 
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" A warning to us ? " 

" Yes. Not to enter into our union : the 
very heavens lowered their displeasure upon 
it." 

"Alice!" returned the lord, in a tone of 
vexation and rebuke. *' Who has been putting 
these notions into your head ? ". 

*' Not anyone," she answered. ** Mamma 
and Joan have kept me silent, not allowing 
me to speak, or speaking to me. I could not 
shut my eyes to the weather, Guy, I told 
Joan, just now, that it was a bad omen for 
you and for me. She would not answer me." 

** Joan was right." 

" Perhaps so — but I know what she thinks. 
You are a man, Guy, and therefore will pre- 
tend to despise these fears; perhaps you do 
despise them : but, rely upon it, that strange 
day was sent to portend ill to us, if ever ill 
was portended yet." 

" Then, my dear, we will ward oflf the ill 
together. I will ward all ill from you, heaven 
helping me." 

*' We can ward it oflf in one wayy(' said 
Alice : ** it is the only way left to us." 
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" Well ? " returned Guy, smiling. 

'' By never being more to each other than 
we are now/' she whispered : " by getting the 
marriage annulled/' 

** What ! " uttered Guy, a frown of mingled 
pain and astonishment displacing the smile 
upon his face. 

"It could be done, Guy. And then we 
may laugh at the past storm, and have no 
fears." 

** Your head must be still light from fever, 
AUce I " 

She put out her left hand and clasped his 
arm. " Do not let us tempt Fate, Guy. That 
day was as surely an omen of ill upon our 
union ; as sure — as sure as anything can be 
in this world. And in what other light could 
the accident to me be regarded, but as an 
awful veto upon my entering the abbey as its 
mistress ? " 

Guy was holding her hand between his, 
playing with her fingers. ** It should have 
come sooner, then, if it had that intention," 
said he, gaily. *' Do you see this ? " 

He held up her hand, so that she might 
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look at it : he had slipped on her wedding- 
ring. Alice strove to draw her hand away. 

** Had Fate — as you call it — wished to in- 
terpose her veto upon your entering the abbey, 
she should have been rather more prompt, 
and not have waited until you were my wife." 

** To treat it in that mocking way, Guy, 
is ^wicked." 

^' Nay, my dear, I say nothing but the 
truth. If Fate, human or hobgoblin, owed 
us a grudge, and set herself to scowl upon our 
marriage, she should not have been quite so 
dilatory. The interposition should have come 
before you quitted your mother's house and 
your mother's name." 

*' It is not too late, Guy : it may be man- 
aged. When I am well enough to be moved, 
I can go back home with my mother." 

Guy did his best to keep his anger within 
bounds. *' Alice, you talk like a child. After 
having married me, come home to me, stopped 
with me, you think you could go back from it 
all, and become Alice Wylde again ! What 
would the world say of you ? Nothing laud- 
able, I ween." 
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*' You are cruel," was her tearful response. 
" I thought the Lord of Pomeroy deemed him- 
self a gentleman." 

** I hope he is one. But he is your hus- 
band." 

" My days will be a long dread of dreamy 
fear/' she continued in agitation. ^^ Let the 
world say what it will, I shall leave the abbey 
as I came into it." 

" For shame, Alice ! " Guy's temper was 
rising. 

^^ The marriage can be easily broken," she 
persisted, ** for the Pomeroy influence is great 
in Bome : and you know, Guy, my heart 
never was in it. You shall wed a better wife, 
and I will be Alice Wylde again." 

One of the haughty Pomeroy scowls came 
over the lord's face. ** That you may seek, 
and wed, the renegade Bupert — ^who won your 
heart with his false vows, and carried its tales 
of credulity to amuse his real idol ! who — 
who " 

Guy paused : his anger had overmastered 
him, but his senses were returning : in a 
calmer moment he would have bitten his 
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tongue out, rather than have so taunted 
her, now she was his wife. He had never 
thought to speak the name of Bupert to her 
again : he wished it to be equally shunned 
by the one as by the other. 

** You are generous ! " she returned, speak- 
ing with scorn to keep down the tears. " Were 
I free as air, and Bupert Fomeroy came to me 
in his soul's repentance, pleading for love and 
pardon, I would trample him under foot, 
rather than listen to him. Had I a hope now 
to give to Eupert I should never have con- 
sented to marry you." 

The Lord of Pomeroy rose ; his passion had 
changed to calmness. **I beg your pardon," 
he softly whispered : ** in this interview we 
have both something to forgive the other. 
You should not so have spoken, Alice : my 
wife you have been made by your own vows, 
and my wife you are. Anyone less ig- 
norant of the ways of the world than you 
are, would never have thought of such a 
thing as parting now." 

She burst into tears. **I am sure they all 
think we shall have dreadful luck." 



( 
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'^ Ohy child^ do not speak so! Not if I can 
shield you from it/' 

^^ You just ask Joan. And Theresa comes 
in with a face as glum as an owl's/' 

'^ Laugh at them. I certainly should have 
thought, Alice, you were above any such 
superstition. Dry your tears." 

^* This excitement may make me worse 
again, Guy." 

^' I should grieve for that. I am going, 
and I will send your mother to you. But 
when I come in again, my dearest, meet me 
as a friend ; not as a foe.'' 

He bent down and kissed her face, as he 
had done at entering, and quitted the room. 
Mrs. Wylde came into it, but Alice motioned 
her away, and said she was going to sleep : 
so she was left alone. 

Droll sleep it was : a prolonged fit of sobs 
and tears. But Guy had left upon her hand 
the wedding-ring : a sure earnest that she 
could not go from him. 

Mrs. Wylde caught just the two first 
syllables of the word, separation, and was 
for applying a couple of blisters behind her 
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daughter's ears, seriously believing her brain 
must be aflfected ; she told her she deserved a 
good shaking for even imagining so great a 
scandal. Let her say it again, and she and 
Miss Pomeroy would quit the abbey, leaving 
nobody to nurse her but Guy. It seemed that 
Alice had no choice left her. 

But, ignorant though Alice might be in 
the world's ways, as her husband had just 
assumed, she was quite an adept in many 
little petty wiles and ruses : and she contrived 
to spin out the *' getting well" to a period 
that Guy thought interminable. At length, 
Mrs. Wylde quitted the abbey, leaving a good 
private scolding for Alice behind her. Joan 
Pomeroy went to join her sister, Mrs. Capel, 
on the visit the latter was paying — both of 
them to return to the abbey in a few days ; 
and Alice, fully restored to health, even in 
her own estimation, assumed her proper sta- 
tion as the abbey's mistress. 

And then Guy filled it with the guests that 
had been expecting to come ever since the 
wedding. Feasting was the order of the day : 
gaiety reigned ; dinners, drives, dressing, and 

VOL. I. o 
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Tanity. In tbe midst of this, all so desr fe 

her plearare-loving heart, Alice was 
her fears of evil ; and if she was not 
in the seventh heaven of happiness as tbe 
wife of Gny, she was certainly not misezaUe. 
Bhe loved gaiety ; and the deference paid lier, 
both as a bride and as the Lady of Pomeroj, 
turned her head with pleasure. The 
envied, the men admired, Guy loved ; 
Alice Pomeroy's life was as one long dream 
of indulged vanity. 

** Which is best. Lady of Pomeroy/' Giiy 
said to her one day, laughingly : '^ to reign 
here, the abbey's mistress and my idolized 
wife, or to have gone back home again to be 
Alice Wylde ? '' 

**I was ill and weak, dear Guy," she 
pleaded, ^' and the storm had so frightened 
me. I am glad to be here/' 

*' You shall always be glad, my dearest, if 
it depend on me," whispered Guy. And Alice 
turned to him with a loving look, and a 
loving word. She had resolutely set herself 
to overcome the distaste she felt for him, and 

she was succeeding. 

♦ ♦♦*** 
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" Joan," spoke the Honourable Mrs. Capel, 
one day when the two sisters were together 
in the garden, ** I do not like our new sister- 
in-law." 

" No ? " said Joan. 

'' Not at all. Do you ? " 

The question was pointedly put. In her 
heart of hearts, Joan did not like Alice 
Pomeroy, had never been able (in spite of her 
efforts) to bring herself to like her when she 
was Alice Wylde. But Joan was all for 
peace, for making the best of things, and 
therefore felt very unwilling to confess as 
much, even in confidence. 

" And I wonder at Guy's infatuation," 
added Mrs. Capel. 

** Do you, Isabel ? Alice is very pretty." 

" Pretty ! " cried Mrs. Capel, slightly toss- 
ing her head. ''What of that? So are 
other people." 

Possibly by " other people " she meant 
herself. Certainly the two sisters presented 
a contrast in looks. Isabel lively and beauti- 
ful ; Joan grave of manner, hard, of feature, 
and too tall for a woman. The one liked 
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dress ; the other shunned it. Look at them 
to-day: Isabel wears a delicate silk (too 
costly for her purse) that gleams and changes 
in the sun; Joan has on some delectable 
thick dull material of the sober colour she 
favours — dark purple. 

" Guy might have chosen as pretty a girl 
as she is ; aye, and prettier/' continued Mrs. 
CapeL " For my part, I don't think she is 
so very pretty ; I don't much like her face. 
But I suppose her fortune tempted him." 

*' The fortune is of course a good thing. 
But I am sure of this much, Isabel : that had 
she not possessed a penny piece, Guy would 
have married her." 

*' In his infatuation, I daresay he would. 
When once a man loves m the impassioned 
manner that Guy, as it is too evident, does love, 
he rarely takes expediency into consideration." 

" Why do you not like her, Isabel ? " 

" Because I don't," laughed Mrs. Capel. 
*' If that's not a sufficient reason, Joan, I 
hardly know that I can give another. There's 
something about her that jars against me : 
something that tells me she is not truthful ; 
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and certainly she is not a lady at heart. Do 
you remember that little girl who used to come 
here from the convent, Joan ? " 

** Which little girl ? Several have come." 

'* Eosa Peters. Well, she had no beauty, 

had she ? but she had a gentle, genuine, 

honest face, the reflection of a true and guile- 
less heart. I should have liked Guy to choose 
her: and at one time I thought he seemed 
inclined to do it." 

' ' DiA you think so ? " cried Joan in surprise. 
**Kely upon it Guy never thought of her in 
that way. I don't believe he has ever had a 
thought of anyone except Alice Wylde. Eosa 
Peters was a nice girl ; we rarely see one so 
desirable. Yes, I wish she could have been 
Guy's wife. But, Isabel " 

^^Well?" 

*' Alice is his wife : and though we may 
not like her as well as we could wish, only 
one thing remains — to make the best of it.' 

" Quite right — especially for you, who will 
see more of her than I shall. My dear Joan, 
had he married a negress you would have said. 
Make the best of it." 
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' ' I daresay we shall like her in time — ^when 
she has shaken down into her place, and " 

" Become less assumptions, you. would say. 
Is that a right word ? Anyway, you know 
what I mean. She is eaten up with vanity : 
as her mother is with pretension. I don't 
believe the woman has ever before mixed with 
people of degree. But there — you need not 
knit your brow, Joan ; all the talking in the 
world will not undo the marriage, so well just 
leave it. Guy has chosen this girl with his 
eyes open ; and I hope with all my heart she 
will make him happy. Do you know whom 
I met this morning ? '' 

'' No." 

*' Gaunt. In coming home from matins, 
I walked round the keep, taking a look at the 
old place, and Gaunt was crossing the field on 
the other side. It is the first time I have seen 
him since I came." 

" Did you speak to him ? Did you ask 
about Sybilla ? " 

** I spoke of course : I did not like to 
ask about her. But now, Joan, where is 
Sybilla?" 
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Miss Pomeroy shook her head. She wished 
she knew. 

** Can it be true that she lost her head ? " 

" Yes. Unfortunately." 

" Well, I don't believe it/' 

" Not believe it ? " 

'*No; I can't believe it of Sybilla Gaunt. 
I don't think the Lady Abbess believes it. Or 
Sister Mildred, either. When I was at the 
convent yesterday, I spoke of her." 

'^ And what did they say ? " 

'' Nothing. They would not speak of her 
at all. But when I said I could not and 
would not believe the dreadful ill that was 
reported of her, they both looked as if they 
approved my words." 

'^ Yes, in their charity," said Joan, in a low 
tone. '' There's no room to doubt j Isabel ; I tell 
it you : and I would almost as soon have had 
to tell it of myself." 

''Where's Kupert?" resumed Mrs. Capel 
sharply. 

"In London — and in »some trouble^ I 
fear." 

'' Debt, of course. It will always be so 
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with Bupert. But — ^is it true that he and 
SybiUa left together ? " 

"No, that's not true. About the time 
Sybilla left, Eupert went somewhere, and was 
absent for a day or two ; but he came back 
again/' 

"For a short while only, though. What 
does Guy say to it all ? " 

" Nothing. He will not allow the subject 
to be mentioned. I can see that, for some 
cause or other, his heart is waging war with 
Eupert/' 

*'I have no patience with Eupert. He is 
too thoughtless ; he does not care what scrapes 
he gets himself or others into." 

Joan sighed. They had wandered to the 
edge of the lake, and Mrs. Capel was tossing 
some bits of biscuit to the swans. " Have you 
heard lately from India — ^from George ? " she 
asked. 

" Not very lately," replied Joan. " George 
was never a good correspondent. I wish his 
regiment had not been ordered to India ! I 
wish he could have been here at the wedding ! 
Leolin could not come either. It did not seem 
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right for the Lord of Pomeroy to be unattended 
by any of his brothers." 

" Dear George ! I should so much like to 
see him once again ! He is the best of them 
all, Joan." 

Joan did not answer. She loved her brother 
George dearly, and was grieved that he should 
have gone away, perhaps for years. Her eyes 
had a far-off look in them, as they gazed at 
the narrow strip of blue sky seen above the 
high enclosing walla of the shrubbery, to which 
they had walked back, just as though she could 
see India up there. 

* * Guy is cold and domineering, Bupert 
fonder of the world than of home, Leolin 
just the least bit in the world selfish," went 
on Mrs. Capel, summing up the virtues of her 
brothers ; '' but George is good and winsome. 
And yet he is the one that must go away from 
us over the seas." 

* ' It is ever thus, I think, ' ' said Joan. * * Any 
pleasure we particularly wish for in this life 
is sure to be marred. George is the one 
brother we would have liked to keep near us, 
and therefore George is the one to go away." 
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On this Bame momingy it chanced that Alice 
Pomeroy with two of her younger guests was 
in her own special sitting-room ; one that Guy 
had re-decorated so charmingly for his expected 
bride. Alice had informed him she did not 
like dull and gloomy rooms ; so, to please her, 
he made this into a modem one. It was 
vastly pretty, no doubt ; with its pink silk 
hangmgs, its mirrors and its nick-nacks, and 
it pleased Alice's eye : but it was sadly out of 
keeping with the grand and sombre old abbey. 

Lady Lucy Hetley, a pretty girl, daughter 
of the Earl of Essington, sat on the music- 
stool, talking and playing by turns ; Miss 
Peters (she was a cousin to the Kosa Peters 
spoken of by Mrs. Capel) was standing at 
the window, some embroidery in her hand ; 
and Alice lay back at ease in a costly arm- 
chair slightly fiwaying one foot about, and 
doing nothing. 

'* And what became of the pattern ? " asked 
Lady Lucy of Mary Peters, who was telling 
them a tale of her convent life. 

" We never knew what became of it," was 
the answer. ''It disappeared, and that was 
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all that could be said. Sister Mildred thought 
it so suspicious that she felt herself obliged to 
acquaint the Lady Abbess. The dear good 
mother came into the recreation room and 
searched about for it herself." 

^* Suspicious in what way?" questioned 
Alice. 

"Well, she thought that one or other of 
the girls must have hidden the pattern to avoid 
doing the work. Eight of us were told oflf to 
do it. It was the most elaborate lace pattern 
I ever saw ; quite half a yard in depth, and 
would have taken us some months to do." 

Alice laughed. "And so, one of you got 
afraid of the work and hid the pattern ! I 
think I should have done so myself. Were 
you the culprit, Mary ? " 

" I ! " cried Miss Peters, lifting her frank 
eyes in surprise. " I would not play such a 
trick for the world. I was longing to begin 
the work: there is nothing I like doing so 
much as fine lace work." 

"I began a piece once," said Lucy Hetley, 
" but never got to the end of it. I think all 
fine work tedious — and it ruins the eyesight." 
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** Not when the eyes are young," dissented 
Mary Peters. ** Well, the trick did not serve 
us — if it was a trick — for the nuns produced 
a more intricate pattern than even the first ; 
and we worked that. The Lady Abbess, she 
is always so good and kind, thought that the 
one might have been torn up inadvertently by 
the lay-sister who was in charge that week of 
the room." 

'' What was the dress for ? The chapel ? " 

** No no, Lucy ; not the chapel. It was 
for Charlotte Homyacke's wedding-dress. She 
was a great favourite at the convent. When 
we heard, soon after she left it, that she was 
engaged to be married, the nuns thought that 
they should like to make her some useful pre- 
sent — for the Homyackes are not rich, you 
know ; and they fixed upon a lace dress for the 
wedding. At first the Sisters meant to work 
it themselves, but a few of us begged that we 
might do it : so they worked the veil." 

^' How did the dress look?" 

'*0h, lovely. It was the most beautiful 
dress of the kind I ever saw. If ever I am 
married I should like just such a one." 
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" Of course she wore it over white silk ? " 

*' Of course. Do you know, I like lace for 
a bride better than silk or satin." 

** I am not sure but I do," observed 
Lucy. *' What was your wedding-dress ? " 
she added, turning to Alice. For neither of 
these young ladies had been present at the 
ceremony : indeed, Lucy [Hetley was only 
now brought by some friends for a day or 
two. 

*' Mine ? Oh, mine was rich white silk 
with lace and flowers." 

" Why don't you show it to us, Mrs. 
Pomeroy ? " 

^* I will if you like. Come into my dress- 
ing-room," added Alice ; and they all ran to 
it together. 

" I suppose it must be somewhere here," 
remarked Alice, opening drawers and ward- 
robes ; ** but I declare I've never thought of 
the dress since my wedding-day. I fancy 
mamma said something about its having been 
hurt by the wet." 

" No wonder you have not thought of it — 
with such a termination as the day had," said 
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Mary Peters. *'I think I should have died of 
fright in the carriage." 

*' Oh, you can't imagine what it was ! " re- 
turned Alice, slightly shuddering. *'What 
with the dreadful storm and the furious horses, 
I — I don't know how I lived through it. Guy 
turned my face down upon him and kept it 
there, so that I should not see. But for him 
I should have jumped out of the carriage. I 
have often wondered since that Guy could 
have been so calm himself." 

^' Was he calm?" 

"Perfectly so. I asked him one day how 
he could have maintained it in so dreadful a 
scene, and he said it was because he had me 
with him. "When we have anyone weaker 
than ourselves to protect, it stimulates us to 
courage, you know. But now — ^where can my 
dress be ? — where have they put it ? I must 
ring for Theresa." 

Theresa came in, quiet-looking as usual, in 
her close cap and neat grey gown. When 
she was asked about the wedding-dress, she 
seemed to be in nearly as great a puzzle as 
her mistress. 
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** I'm sure, my lady, I don't know where it 
can be," she said, looking round in reflection. 
^^ It must have been taken off after you were 
brought in, but I really do not know what was 
done with it." 

'* Then you ought to know," cried Alice in 
her quick way. 

"I did not help to take it off, I was down 
stairs getting the hot water, and things," 
pleaded Theresa. " I don't think I saw the 
dress, or remembered to ask about it. We 
were all in so much concern about you, madam, 
that perhaps my forgetfulness was excusable. 
I'll enquire of Mrs. Kex." 

Yes. Mrs. Eex knew. Mrs. Eex had helped 
Mr. Norris and the lord to take off the dress, 
and then had, herself, hung it up in the large 
wardrobe closet near the end of the wing. At 
this news, away went the three young ladies 
to the closet, and Mrs. Pomeroy threw open 
the door. 

It was hanging just in front of them as they 
entered ; the once beautiful dress of rich white 
silk, with its costly white lace flounces, now 
shrunken, muddy, and yellow, with the wet 
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and dirt. The three ladies stood contemplat- 
ing it with dismayed faces. 

" What a sad pity !" breathed Miss Peters. 

^' But the flomices do not seem torn ; at 
least, they are not on this side," observed 
Lady Lucy. *' They might be cleaned and 
renovated." 

She turned the skirt slightly, and bent for- 
ward to look further. Something must have 
startled her, for she dropped it suddenly and 
drew back with a faint scream. 

** It is covered in blood," she shuddered, 
turning her pale face towards Mrs. Pomeroy. 

'' In blood I" 

" A long stream all down it. I — I don't 
like to see blood." 

Curiosity, even to look at disagreeable sights, 
is irrepressible, and both Mrs. Pomeroy and 
Mary Peters pressed forward to look. It 
was as Lucy Hetley said : a long, dark, ugly 
stain. They shut the closet door in trepidation, 
almost as though they were shutting in a ghost, 
turned the key, and hastened back to the 
dressing-room. 

** I can't account for it — ^for what should 
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bring that mark there ; I cannot understand 
it one bit," spoke Alice Pomeroy from the low 
chair on which she had smik down. 

" You must have been wounded." 

** But I was not wounded. Nothing was 
hurt but my head, and that did not bleed. It 
must have come on the dress in the closet." 

This sounded so ghostly a suggestion, 
carrying them back to the times of Mrs. 
Eadchffe and all kinds of unearthly thoughts, 
that the young ladies drew closely together, 
although it was broad daylight. 

*' I would put it in the fire and burn it," 
cried Lucy Hetley. *' I should think it ominous 
to see that stain on my wedding-dress." 

What with facts and suggestions, the young 
Lady of Pomeroy was feeling somewhat un- 
comfortable. Whilst her mother was of a 
practical unimaginative nature, she was the 
contrary : dormant in her heart lay the seeds 
of a superstition that might be nourished in 
time to become formidable. 

''Do you know anything about the stain 
on my dress, Theresa?" she lifted her head 
to ask. 

VOL. I. p 
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*' My lady, no. When they carried you m, 
you were covered with the red silk counter- 
pane that had been taken out with the 
mattress." 

Mrs. Pomeroy went oflf impulsively in search 
of her husband. He was alone in the library, 
writing a letter. Alice stood behind his chair, 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

*' Guy, how did that — that frightful stain 
come upon my bridal dress ? Do you know ? " 

Guy laid down his pen, and drew the hand 
to him with a caressing movement. *' What 
stain, my darling ? " 

**0f blood," she whispered. *'A long, 
frightful stain all down it. The dress is 
altogether spoiled." 

** Won't it wash?" 

"Wash!" she exclaimed, amazed at the 
ignorance of mankind. ** But we can't think 
where it came from, Guy. I was not wounded." 

" I was," replied Guy. He pushed aside the 
hair from his right temple and exhibited a 
mark that he would retain for life. 

" That is where it came from, Alice: it bled 
freely. As I held you on the bank, the blood 
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ran down upon your dress without my ob- 
serving it." 

She heaved a sigh of relief. *' Oh yes, that's 
how it was, then. We have been thinking it 
must have got on of itself in the closet. Such 
things have been heard of, you know, Guy. 
The old story-books are full of them." 

**I'm sure I don't know," said Guy, laugh- 
ing. " Never mind your spoiled dress, love : 
we will buy you another." 

*'Ah, Guy — ^you cannot buy me another 
wedding-dress," she answered, a strange 
moumfulness in her tone. ** It is a sad pity 
that that stain should have come upon it: 
and — and all things bode ill-luck together." 

*' You foolish girl : you silly, silly child," 
he uttered fondly. '^ My coat came oflf the 
worst. As to ill-luck — you are a Pomeroy 
now. And ill-luck is a thing we don't think 
about, we Pomeroys." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PREDICTION. 

T'HE marriage festivities came to an end ; 
the guests departed, and Pomeroy Abbey 
returned to its usual state of quietness. Joan 
Pomeroy had accompanied Mrs. Capel to her 
home ; and the young Lady of Pomeroy was 
alone. 

She did not like to be alone. She liked 
show and state and glitter and excitement. 
The abbey had been filled with these desirable 
acquisitions when she married Guy Pomeroy : 
in fact, it may with justice be said that she 
married him to obtain them. It was all very 
well to be the Lady of Pomeroy ; to be con- 
scious that she filled that exalted position in 
the county ; to be called " my lady " by the 
servants more ofken than " madam : '* very 
gratifj*ing indeed, all this, to her vain heart ; 
but she craved for something more. 
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According to the programme laid down be- 
fore the marriage, Guy was to have taken his 
wife to town, win the festivities were over, 
that she might be presented at a drawing- 
room to be held late in June. How eagerly 
Alice Wylde had anticipated this, how covet- 
ously looked forward to it, she alone knew. 
To be presented at court seemed to her to be 
one of the few great and desirable and hitherto 
unattainable ends of this life; for we are 
writing of many years ago, when it was not 
the custom for every Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Brown to intrude themselves 
there. Of all the honours she expected to 
drop into by her marriage with the Lord of 
Pomeroy, that was looked upon as the 
chief est ; and it was the one she most ardently 
hungered for. 

But now — see how fate and fortune cheat 
us ! Anything so intensely coveted as Alice 
coveted that, is, all too often, never realised. 
Some adverse cross or other is sure to step in 
and frustrate it. In this case it was the illness 
arising from the accident on the wedding-day. 
Long before the guests had come and gone 
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after her recovery, the Queen's drawing-rooms 
were over. Alice would fain have gone to 
London all the same; but Guy laughed at 
her: his wife could not make her appearance 
there at the tail of the season, he said ; and 
when half the families had already left it. And 
so, Alice perforce stayed where she was, and 
made the best of Pomeroy Abbey. But, as day 
succeeded to day, week to week, and month 
to month, she grew to find it insufferably dull. 
Take to-day as a specimen. It is a gloomy 
day late in November, just on a par with 
the gloomy abbey itseK, and Alice feels bored 
to death. Guy went out shooting with early 
morning ; he may come in to luncheon, or he 
may not ; there's no telling ; and Alice sits at 
the window and looks out on the dreary land- 
scape — dreary it ever seems to her. She is 
dressed to perfection : a gown of soft grey 
cashmere, trimmed very much with pink silk, 
and ?. coquettish cap of pink ribbon and white 
lace upon her pretty hair. But where 's the 
use of being dressed to perfection when no ad- 
miring eyes are near to view it ? — the question 
rang grumblingly through Alice's thoughts 
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rather too often. She is not reading ; she is 
not working. The latter she detests ; the former 
also — unless, indeed, it be an especially foolish 
novel, one of those poor and silly ones that a mind 
of ordinary intellect can hardly bear to read. 
In dressing, flirting, and vapid speech she was 
an adept ; but these will not carry a woman 
happily through life. Alice's intellect was, in 
truth, not of the highest order : but Guy had 
not yet found it out. That he would discover 
it fast enough in time was to be supposed ; for 
he was clever himseK, and she could never be 
a companion to him. Now and then he did 
already think her rather silly. 

"Why can't they address me as Lady 
Pomeroy?'* she said to him one day in a 
fractious tone, upon receiving a note whose 
superscription did not please her. 

*^ Because you are not Lady Pomeroy, 
Alice. You are Mrs. Pomeroy.'' 

" You are addressed as the Lord of 
Pomeroy ? " 

" I am always so addressed in writing. You 
may be addressed as the Lady of Pomeroy, 
or as Mrs. Pomeroy — as people please." 
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** Then I don't like to be addressed as Mrs. 
Pomeroy," pouted Alice. **I ought to be 
Lady Pomeroy." 

" Don't be silly, child," said Guy, slightly 
knitting his brow. " The title is personally 
accorded me m courtesy and from long-esta- 
blished usage ; it does not confer any benefit 
on those connected with me." 

This was not a solitary instance — but others 
need not be mentioned. And we return to 
Alice, seated in her salon on the dark Novem- 
ber day. 

" Oh, dear I " she cried, with a prolonged 
yawn, ** how dull everything is I " 

Mrs. Pomeroy was not feeling well, or 
fancied so, which tended to increase her lassi- 
tude. Only yesterday she complained to her 
mother, who told her she must be patient ; 
her indisposition might probably have a cause. 
But there sits Alice to-day, feeling out of 
sorts, dreary, dull, and with nothing in the 
world to do. 

** Theresa," she called out, as a footstep 
passed the half-open door. 

But it was the housekeeper who looked in. 
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" It is not Theresa," Mrs. Eex said. *' Does 
the lady require anything that I can do ?" 

" Where is Theresa ? " 

** She is gone over to the White House, 
my lady." 

'^ What a long time she stays there 1 She 
ought to have been back ever so long ago. 
No, I don't want anything. Send Theresa in 
when she does come." 

Mrs. Eex met Theresa in the corridor. 
** Your lady is asking for you," she said to her. 
** Go in at once, for she seems impatient." 

*' My lady always is impatient now," 
thought Theresa. *' I suppose I may take 
off my bonnet first." 

**Well, what news have you?" began 
Alice sharply, as the maid appeared. *' How 
is mamma ? " 

'* She is quite well, madam, and sends her 
love to you. As to news, I have not brought 
any." 

*' Did you get the bracelet ? " 

" No, madam, and they can't find it any- 
where. Mrs. Wylde thinks you must have 
dropped it in getting into the carriage, or on 
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getting out of it. She says she saw it on 
your arm when the lord was putting on your 
opera cloak in the hall/' 

The previous evening Alice and Guy had 
dined with Mrs. Wylde. After her return 
home, when undressmg, Alice missed one 
of her bracelets. It was a band of filigree 
gold, the clasp set with pearls. After break- 
fast this morning, she had despatched Theresa 
to the White House, believing she must have 
left it there. 

^^ Mamma says she saw it on my arm when 
my cloak was being put on, does she ? I 
daresay I dropped it in the hall. I daresay 
they have not half looked there for it." 

** Indeed, my lady, we looked well ; looked 
in every crick and comer of it. The lord 
said just now " 

** Have you seen the lord ? *' interrupted 
Alice. 

** He was crossing the upper field with Mr. 
Gaunt and the two keepers as I left the White 
House," explained Theresa. " I told him that 
the bracelet was not found, and he said it 
had occurred to his memory that, in coming 
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home last nighty yon put your arm out of 
the carriage wmdow to feel whether it still 
rained. He thinks it may have dropped oflf 
then/^ 

" Did I ? " said AUce ; '' Vm sure I forget. 
If it did drop off then^ some thief may have 
picked it up." 

** And the lord desired me to say that he 
should not be in to luncheon, madam/' added 
Theresa, as she withdrew. ** They were 
going to beat some of the upper covers. ■' 

The Lady of Pomeroy sat on again, yawn- 
ing and sighing and looking at the dreary 
landscape till lunch time. That meal, sat at 
partly for form's sake, for the appetite was 
not as good as it used to be, she returned to 
her place in the morning-room, and yawned 
through the afternoon, done to death nearly 
with ennui, at the lack of something to do. 
She had no resources within herself; she 
seemed to have no object to live for. 

Towards dusk the lost bracelet was brought 
in. One of the village labourers, going forth 
in the morning to his day's work, had picked 
it up in the highway : dropped there no doubt 
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when 8he had pat her arm out of the carriage 
the previous evening. 

And thus the time, the days and the weeks, 
interspersed with a little receiving and visit- 
ing, contrived to pass for Mrs. Pomeroy. The 
visiting might have been more extensive, but 
that somehow or other she was not so popular 
as she might have been. Whether it was that 
the old county families resented her want of 
birth, and regarded her as somewhat of an 
interloper amongst them ; or whether it was 
herself they did not like, certain it was, that 
Alice was not courted so much as one might 
have expected the Lord of Pomeroy 's wife 
to be. 

The winter passed, spring followed, and 
summer came round again. There is little 
of event to tell that could interest the reader. 
Joan had continued with her sister Isabel. 

Once more a grievous disappointment fell 
on Alice Pomeroy. The delicate health, before 
hinted at, had but increased ; increased to so 
great a degree of daily discomfort that her in- 
tention of going to London, for her presentation 
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in the spring, was utterly out of the question, and 
had again to be postponed. Visiting abroad 
and entertaining guests at home had alike to 
be given up by her, for she could do nothing 
but nurse herself and her sickness. But Guy 
was in a wondrous flow of spirits, for there 
was expected an heir to Pomeroy. Thus 
the anniversary of their wedding-day came 
round agam. 

One evening soon after this, when Guy was 
dining out, Alice, after her own dinner, went 
into the oak-room, which faced the quadrangle. 
The sun was setting in a sky of crimson and 
gold : Alice could see the brightness over the 
opposite Bide of the abbey-the haunted west 
wing. Mrs. Pomeroy's thoughts wandered 
to the vast extent of the abbey — what an 
army of servants it must have taken to fill it 
when fully inhabited in the days gone by ! 
She remembered a boast she had once made — 
that, should she ever be the abbey's mistress, 
she would cause it to be renovated, so that the 
county should not know it again. Opposite 
to her lay the west wing and tower, with whose 
rooms superstition made itself so busy. Those 
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rooms she had never seen. A sadden inclina- 
tion came over her to look at them now, this 
very evening. More than once she had asked 
Guy to take her over those rooms ; he always 
answered that he would on the first convenient 
opportmiity — ^but somehow the opportunity had 
never come. One grave request he had made 
to her ; nay, it was a command — that she would 
not attempt to go up without him. This came 
into her mind now. 

" As if it could signify/' decided Alice at 
last, after pondering the matter for a few 
minutes. "Guy's only afraid I should hurt 
myseK, traversing those narrow stairs without 
him : I daresay they are narrow and awkward. 
Yes, I will go ; and old Jerome must attend 
me with the keys." 

Jerome, summoned by his lady to show her 
over the west wing, appeared in a state of 
intense astonishment, holding in his hand a 
huge bunch of keys. He was custodian of the 
abbey. 

" Had not the lady better defer her visit till 
the morrow?'' asked Jerome. "It will soon 
be dark/' 
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**Not at all, Jerome: I am going now," 
answered Mrs. Pomeroy. 

They proceeded through the cloisters of the 
north wing, to the north tower. Jerome fumbled 
over his keys; and, unlocking the door, they 
ascended the staircase, which was narrow, of 
the tower, Mrs. Pomeroy folding her skirts 
closely around her, and from thence passed 
into the west wing. There was no other 
mode of entrance to the west wing and the 
west tower, save this. 

Peering about her in the dim light, Mrs. 
Pomeroy saw, as she and Jerome passed 
through these rooms, that they yet bore some 
scant remains of furniture, though the hangings 
were dropping to pieces. When they came to 
the last room — Jerome called it so — ^Mrs. 
Pomeroy detected a small door at its end 
covered with tapestry. 

*' Jerome,'' she exclaimed, '' this must lead 
into the west tower." 

The old man had turned to one of the 
windows, and was looking steadfastly down 
into the court. Mrs. Pomeroy repeated her 
remark. *'This door, Jerome. Open it." 
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"That room is never entered," he replied. 

" Never entered I " returned Mrs. Pomeroy. 
" Why not ? I shaU enter it." 

"I have not the key," avowed Jerome. 

"Where is it, then?" 

Jerome hesitated. " Maybe — maybe the 
lord keeps it. That's the haunted room, 
madam." 

Mrs. Pomeroy had heard of the haunted 
room, both before she entered the abbey and 
since. Not being so much of a believer in 
immaterial bodies as she was in weather-signs 
and such-like omens, she became possessed 
with a strong desire to explore it. 

"Has the lady never heard that apparitions 
have been seen there ?" returned Jerome, in a 
tone of awe. 

" Apparitions don't come before night sets 
in," promptly replied the Lady of Pomeroy. 
" You go back, Jerome, and hunt among all 
that heap of keys in that key-closet of yours, 
and find the right one." 

Jerome had no power to say he would not 
go. He turned unwillingly, and attempted to 
take with him the bunch of keys which hung 
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to the lock ; the lock of the room they were in. 
Ko : try as he would, he could not take it : 
the key, that he had himself put into the 
lock, adhered to it. 

** I think this key will only come out when 
the door's closed and locked/' muttered Je- 
rome, trying ineflfectually still. 

He went away at length. Mrs. Pomeroy, as 
much to pass the time as anything, touched the 
keys, and out they came. ** What a curious 
thing that Jerome could not do it ! " thought 
she. *' They seemed to fall out, into my 
hand. That old man must be getting stupid." 

She held them, and read their labels, which 
indicated the particular room each key belong- 
ed to. On one, however, was simply written 
^^The Key." *' The key?" debated Mrs. 
Pomeroy: ** that must be the key of the 
haunted room, I should think. I'll try it." 

She drew aside the hangings, inserted it in 
the lock, and, with a harsh, grating sound, the 
door flew open, the wind and the dust blowing 
unpleasantly in the face of Mrs. Pomeroy. 

She shrank back. Her courage failed. 
By daylight or by dark, it is not pleasant to 

YOL. I. Q 
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a mind where any superstition exists to enter 
alone a ** haunted" room. Mrs. Pomeroy 
went back to the casement and stood looking 
into the court. There she saw Bridget : 
obeying an impulse, she pulled open, with 
some trouble, the casement, trellised with its 
small panes, and signed to her to come up. 
Bridget was a native of Abbeyland, a daughter 
of one of the three brothers Bex, who had 
all, when living, been faithful followers of 
the late Lord of Pomeroy, and she knew all 
the traditions relating to the family. She 
looked thunderstruck at seeing her lady there, 

but obeyed the signal : came through the north 

cloisters, ascended the stairs of the tower, 

passed through the rooms, and joined her. 
^^ Hold these hangings back for me," said 

Mrs. Pomeroy. ** They are nothing but a 

cloud of dust." 

The woman obeyed, but with a wondering 

gesture. ** Does the Lady of Pomeroy know 

what this room is ? " 

*' Yes," said Mrs. Pomeroy, passing in. 

'* Come with me, Bridget." 

It was a small, circular room, panelled with 
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dark oak. A narrow casement faced the 
quadrangle ; but, like the other rooms, there 
was no look-out to the opposite side, the 
open country. The room was completely 
furnished with velvet that had once been red, 
but was now dark with age ; chairs, a broad 
couch or settle, and a centre table, all were 
covered and hung with the velvet, which 
appeared to be dropping away. Mrs. Pomeroy 
saw no signs of haunting apparitions : all 
that struck her was the smallness of the 
room. She remarked upon it. 

** The tower walls are thick, madam." 
** What is that ? '' she asked, as her eye 
became accustomed to the dark walls. ** Why, 
that is a cloth, a velvet cloth, drawn over 
one of the panels." 

** The picture is underneath," whispered 
Bridget. 

** What picture is underneath ?" 
*' The nun's, madam : she who was said to 
haunt the room. Would the lady like to look 
at it ? " 

Mrs. Pomeroy signified her assent. Bridget 
caught up the velvet and held it aside, dis- 
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closing a half-length figure, habited as a nnn. 
The fioce was young, fair, and most lovely ; 
but a strangely mournful and stem expression 
sat in the dark blue eyes, which were fixed 
full on the spectator. The lips were slightly 
open, and one delicate hand was held up in a 
warning attitude* 

" She is saying ' Beware,' " whispered 
Bridget, who appeared to be afraid of the 
picture hearing her* 

Mrs. Pomeroy laughed. '^ Fancy goes a 
great way. Beware of what ? " 

'^ It is what she is supposed to be saying, 
madam, according to the tradition. But why, 
or to whom she is saying it, has never been 
decided." 

** What is her history?" 

^* She lived in the reign of one of the 
Georges — ^the first or second, I think," began 
Bridget, delighted at having to tell the tale. 
'^ She was brought up in the convent and had 
taken the veil, though only seventeen, when 
in some way she fell in with him who was 
then Lord of Pomeroy. It was said to be in 
the fire, for the convent was partly burnt 
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down, and the nuns had to escape m the 
night." 

" Was it this convent ? — our convent ? " 
interrupted Mrs. Pomeroy. "That we can 
see from here ? " 

** Yes, madam, this very convent. Though 
nigh upon a hundred years must have elapsed, 
the sisters there will tell you tales now that 
have come down to them of that trying mis- 
fortune. This young nun forgot her vows, 
madam, and ran away with the Lord of 
Pomeroy, to be his wife. He married her in 
secret, and he brought her to these rooms, this 
towe? room being hers. The lord doted on 
her, it is said, and he had this picture taken 
of her in her convent dress, and hung up 
here : but, when it was too late, she found 
out he had played her false, for he had a wife 
already, that he was separated from. She 
went crazed, poor thing, all in one night, 
and she threw herself out of this very 
window, and was taken up dead in the court 
below." 

Mrs. Pomeroy looked at the window. "She 
never could get through that narrow half case- 
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ment, Bridget. The other half does not 
open/' 

^^ It is certain that she did, madam : she 
was young and slight : and perhaps the other 
half opened then. For years afterwards, dur- 
ing that lord's lifetime, she was seen at this 
same window on a moonlight night — ^the moon 
often shines full on these west tower windows ; 
the lady knows they face the east — her light 
hair hanging over her neck, and wringing her 
hands, as it is said she did wring them before 
she leaped out. Some say she appears still : 
my old Aunt Naomi for one." 

** How is it you are so well acquainted with 
these histories ? " questioned Mrs. Pomeroy. 

** Why, madam, I have known them all my 
life— at least, since I grew old enough to be 
trusted. We Bexes know as much of the 
abbey's secrets and sayings as there is to 
know." 

Perhaps Bridget was a little mistaken 
there. Mrs. Pomeroy accepted it for truth. 
She was becoming greatly mterested in the 
story of the poor young nun. 

** The prediction is here," resumed Bridget, 
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pointing to the picture. "But you can hardly 
see it, I think, madam : not sufficiently to 
read it. This room's dark in the after part 
of the day when the sun goes behind the 
tower. It must be set now.'' 

" The prediction?" repeated Mrs. Pomeroy. 
**It is the strangest part of the history," 
continued Bridget. " On the morrow follow- 
ing the accident, when she was lying dead, 
poor lady, in this very room, for they carried 
her up here, the lord saw some lines on 
the picture, close to the hand which she 
is holding up. It was never known who 
had written them ; some people thought she 
had before she took the leap ; but the lord 
knew that the characters were not hers, 
and they came to be regarded as having 
been done by supernatural agency. In the 
earlier part of a bright day they can be read 
without a light. At the time, people supposed 
they applied to what the lord had done, but 
it is believed that they are to affect a later 
Pomeroy." 

** And what are they ? " 

" They betoken woe to the house," an- 
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swered Bridget. It is to be hoped they'll not 
be realized for many a generation/' 

Mrs. Fomeroy had put her face and eyes 
close to the picture, endeavouring to decipher 
the lines. But she could only discern that 
some lines were there. 

'* The late lord — ^the one who had done the 
wrong was his grandfather — put little faith in 
all this, and I have heard him laugh over it/' 
re-commenced Bridget; whose tongue, once 
set going on these topics, would never have 
stopped of its own accord. ** He did not keep 
the wing always shut up ; any of the family 
could come in who liked, and we had to 
dust and clean here once or twice a year. 
He was a rare one for disliking dust and dhi. 
But when " 

'^ Stay a moment, Bridget. In saying 
the late lord, do you mean him who died 
last?" 

" Surely yes, madam. But, as I was going 
to add, the present lord had the whole wing 
shut up as soon as he came into power. The 
Pomeroys are a proud race, the present lord 
is proud especially, and they deem the pic- 
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tore a memento of disgrace; a blot on the 
scutcheon of their ancestors." 

** But," remarked Mrs. Pomeroy, " why 
not destroy the picture, and have done with 
it ? — and have the rooms thrown open and 
embellished. I shall suggest it to the 
lord." 

Bridget shook her head. '^ Madam, not a 
Pomeroy dare destroy that picture. An im- 
pression has passed down from father to son, 
since the time of the sinning lord— that who- 
ever does away with the picture must look out 
for the costj for that the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction will then be at hand. Whether my 
lord puts faith in it, madam, I can't say; 
likely not, for he is one of the boldest of a 
bold race : all the same, he takes care to keep 
the picture hidden so that no harm can ap- 
proach it." 

" I wish I could see the prediction," cried 
curious Mrs. Pomeroy, not feeling altogether 
pleased that Guy should have kept her in the 
dark as to these matters, have withheld this de- 
lightfully marvellous story from her. ** Suppose 
you fetch a candle, Bridget ? " 



n 
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" Will the Ii^Kketo remaia here alone?" 
hegftated the senrmnt, haltizig at the thzeshoIiL 

The Lady of Pomeroj settled that, by 
motioning the woman to hold back the hang- 
JDgBy and stepping down into the next loonu 
There she took np her station at the open 
window, and leaned from it, that the outer air 
and the qoadrangle below might hold her 
company* 

In going down the stairs of the north 
tower Bridget met Jerome. ^' Where do 
yon spring from ? " he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment* 

" The Lady of Pomeroy called me, and I 
have been into the west tower with her. 
She " 

" Don't thee tell lies, girl," internipted the 
old man, not believing a word. 

*' You are polite to-night," returned Bridget : 
" I have been into the west tower with my 
lady ; into the haunted room. And now I am 
going to fetch a light that she may see the 
lines on the nun's picture." 

As Jerome slowly took in the sense of the 
ords, his mouth dropped, his hands were 
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lifted. " In there ! '' he muttered to himself 
in consternation. *^And the lord said it was 
never to be opened to her — ^that she was too 
young to be frighted with such tales. She 
found the key, then, after all my excuses 1 
What possessed the other key, I wonder, that 
I could not get it away from the lock ? " 

"Why, Jerome," exclaimed the Lady of 
Pomeroy, when he appeared, ^* the key you 
wanted was on the bunch/' 

"As I find, madam. Pity I did not look 
more particularly." 

Bridget came back with a light, and they 
all went into the room. Mrs. Pomeroy took 
the candle from her hand, and held it close 
to the lines on the picture. Bridget looked 
on composedly, and Jerome in abstraction, 
while she slowly read them. 

** When Pomeroy's heir goes forth a wife to win, 
And Pomeroy's heir goes forth in vain ; 

When Pomeroy's lord by a lie doth gain, 
Then woe to the Pomeroys, twain and twain !** 

Barely had Mrs. Pomeroy read this when 
a shriek from Bridget caused her to start 
back. She had inadvertently held the wax- 
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light too near, for the writing was faint, and 
had set fire to the picture. 

Bridget's screams went on; scream upon 
scream ; what with the blaze near to her and 
what with the superstitious fancies connected 
with the picture, the ill anticipated upon its 
destruction, she really could not contain her- 
self. Of a calm, equable nature, she had 
never in her life been so startled as now ; it 
may be said so uncontrollably terrified. Com- 
bined with the superstitious dread came fears 
of the abbey's destruction by fire : and while 
Jerome was quietly putting the fiames out, 
and scorching his poor hands in doing it, 
Bridget rushed into the next room, fiew to 
the open casement, put forth her head, and 
shrieked anew, " Fire ! fire ! " 

She was heard by one of the men, who 
happened to be in the cloisters below. He, 
looking the very image of incredulous surprise, 
for he knew nothing of this expedition of 
Mrs. Pomeroy's, alarmed his fellows, and a 
host of them started to run up. Jerome had 
put out the fiames then, and was locking up 
the haunted room with the remains of the 
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picture within it, Mrs. Pomeroy had come 
forth and was standing by the shaking and 
trembling Bridget. 

**How stupid you are, Bridget!" she 
fractiously said : for when vexed with our- 
selves, it is satisfactory to find a scape-goat 
to pitch upon : and the accident had vexed 
Mrs. Pomeroy very considerably. ** It was 
startling for the minute of course, but there's 
no cause for you to shiver and shake like that." 

" Madam — ^I — I beg your pardon. I felt 
just as if I should die." 

The men came running through the west 
wing. Jerome, trembling nearly as much as 
Bridget, told them all was safe now, and 
borrowed a couple of handkerchiefs to wrap 
round his hands. 

Making way for the Lady of Pomeroy, 
and bowing as she passed onwards between 
them^ the descent was made in dismayed 
silence. Only Bridget, who could not 
possibly lose much time in finding her tongue, 
lagged behind to exchange whispers with 
Jerome. 

'* She'll die in her confinement, Jerome." 
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"What d'ye say?'* returned Jerome, 
really not understanding. 

** I'm afraid she will ; our poor lady ! She 
has caused the calamity, you see." 

" I wish my old hands had been burnt 
right off first, rather than they should have 
brought out the keys at all/' was Jerome's 
bitter answer. **But don't you go and set 
that stupid notion agate. You are old 
enough to know better. Just you let the 
lord hear you say such a thing ! " 

^'I've said no harm: and I'm sure if 
prayers will ensure her safety, she will have 
mine. But it's an awful thing to happen f 
I thought she was holding the light very 
close. And now you come into Aunt Ilex's 
parloury Jerome, and let us see to your 
hands." 

Barely had Mrs. Pomeroy gained her own 
rooms again, when Guy entered, Anxious 
about his wife, not caring to leave her longer 
than he could help, he made a point of re- 
turning early. In her heart of hearts, she 
was somewhat afraid of her at times stem 
husband, and her courage failed her as she 
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prepared to tell her tale. Would he be 
frightfully angry with her ? 

" Guy/' she whispered, nestling to him as 
he took his seat by her on the sofa, " some- 
thing very unfortunate has happened, and I 
want to tell you of it. I have had an accident 
and done some mischief." 

The thought, passing through Guy's mind 
at this, was that she must have broken some 
one or other of the costly ornaments he had 
bought to adorn her sitting-room. Drawing 
her closer to him, a smile parted his lips as 
he looked down at her. All he could see was 
the parting of her bright brown hair, for her 
face was hidden. 

** Dreadful mischief, no doubt,*' he answered 
fondly. 

*^ I want you to forgive me for it ; not to be 
too angry with me." 

" I will not be angry with you at all : and 
I forgive you beforehand. What is it ? 

In a voice that he could scarcely hear, and 
with her face still hidden, she told her tale, 
holding one of his hands all the while between 
hers, as if playing with it. How that, sitting 
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alone in the oak room, she had fallen on the 
wish to see the west wing opposite, and had 
gone to it with Jerome ; and how that later, 
wanting to see the picture better and the lines 
on it, she had told Bridget to bring a candle ; 
and — and" — there she broke into tears. 

**And what ?" asked Guy in a low, strange 
tone, that did not sound like his own. 

*'Bumt it/' she sobbed. ^'The flames of 
the candle caught the picture as I held it, and 
it blazed up, and burnt.'' 

Not a word spoke Guy. Not a symptom of 
anger did he betray ; nothing could be gathered 
from his impassive silence. Alice waited ; 
but there came no sound, and she lifted her 
head. EQs thoughts seemed to be gone a wool- 
gathering ; his eyes had a far-away look in 
them. 

*< Won't you say you forgive me, Guy? I 
am so sorry ; so vexed." 

** Yes, yes," he answered hastily ; *' I said 
I forgave you beforehand. It does not matter : 
it cannot be helped. There, there, love ; 
don't cry. But you should not have gone up 
there without me." 
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"And what do you think the prediction 
meant, Guy? — something about the Heir of 
Fomeroy failing to get a bride, and the lord 
winning one by a lie?" 

"I think nothing/' replied Guy in a sharper 
tone. "But don't go climbing about the abbey 
again, my dear ; you are not in a fit state for 
it. As to the picture, it was a memento of a 
deed which, if tradition may be trusted, was 
a disgrace to the name of Pomeroy.*' 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE QUABBEL. 

HE round grey stone building, not large, 
but very old, called the Keep, stood near 
to the back of the Abbey of Pomeroy, its 
walls overgrown with moss. A gentle slope 
of green grass descended from it, then came a 
level dell, and then, on another gentle slope 
rose the rear, or west pile of the abbey. This 
rear had neither entrance nor window; no 
look-out of any kind : you must travel round 
to the front before you could get in. 

Sitting near the keep on the dry and warm 
grass one hot day in the beginning of October, 
was the lovely Lady of Pomeroy. She had 
thrown herself there in listlessness : for the 
old listlessnesses at times clung to her yet. 
Pacing the dell before her, was the nurse 
bearing the infant, now some ten weeks old. 
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The anticipated heir, so . anxiously expected 
and for whom great rejoicings had been 
planned, had turned out to be a pretty little 
girl. The Lord of Pomeroy did not appear to 
care for the disappointment. He loved the 
child just as much as he would have loved 
the heir; ay, and was as proud of it. The 
rejoicings were to be held all the same : they 
had been delayed until his wife should be 
thoroughly restored to strength. Then the 
invitations went out, and on the morrow the 
abbey would be filled with guests. Guy had 
taken advantage of his last day of leisure 
to ride to Owlstone : and his wife sat, as you 
see, on the grass, before the old and unin- 
habited keep. 

** Bridget, is the Baby sleeping ? " 
^ " Just going oflf, madam." 

** Then take her indoors." 

Bridget moved towards the abbey with her 
charge. She had been promoted to the office 
of nurse to the child, simply because Mrs. 
Pomeroy had become fascinated with her 
tales and her legends of the dead-and-gone 
Pomeroys, belonging to the ages as dead-and- 
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gone as they were. Bridget would recount 
to her mistress marvellous legends of the 
Pomeroys' grandeur and chivalry, varied with 
whispers of the Fomeroys' less laudatory ex- 
ploits. Mrs. Pomeroy took quite a liking 
for the woman, and she assigned to her the 
place of nurse to the child ; herself being its 
nurse in one sense of the word. 

Mrs. Pomeroy sat on^ her parasol held over 
her right arm ; that is, between her face and 
the sun. It was pleasant to recline there at 
her ease, enjoying the balm of the warm and 
tranquil air. A great bleak place the abbey 
looked, something like a prison; this west 
pile before her having neither window nor 
outlet, nothing but its massive, unbroken, 
lichen-covered walls. 

** Thank goodness this solitude will be over 
to-morrow ! " ejaculated Mrs. Pomeroy. *' I 
can wear my new dresses, and there will be 
people to see them. I'm sure I was quite 
well enough for company a month ago, only 
Guy is so stupidly careful of me. How 
delightful it will be ! " 

Lost in this charming prospect — and to 
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Mrs, Pomeroy, vain and frivolous, gaiety 
was always charming — she fell into a train 
of thought ; from which she was aroused by 
the sound of footsteps behind her, hastening 
down the slope of the keep. She turned her 
head, and — what was it that dazzled her eyes, 
as if the glaring sun had suddenly flashed upon 
them ? — what was it that dazzled her mind to 
bewilderment ? She rose up, little conscious 
what she did ; her cheek flushed and paled, 
paled and flushed, her hands trembled, her 
heart grew sick and dizzy. Whose form was 
it, that caused all this emotion ? 

It was that of a noble-looking man, of the 
remarkable height, the well-turned limbs, the 
fine make of her own husband ; indeed just 
for a moment she thought it was Guy, and 
wondered what brought him there. But no, 
it was not Guy : it was Eupert. Though 
much alike, Guy's countenance could not 
boast the remarkable beauty of this one, for 
Guy had his hare-lip, his stem look, and 
his unnaturally pale complexion. Yes, it 
was Eupert, Eupert whom she had not heard 
of, or seen, for two years. 
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Bnpert Pomeroy drew a step back as she 
rose and turned her face to him : he had not 
observed her. She looked at him, not speak- 
ing, bnt she conld not conceal the agitation 
which had taken possession of her whole 
frame : and he halted and stood before her. 
Alas 1 though she had resolutely thrust Bupert 
Pomeroy from her mind, and so believed she 
had thrust him from her heart, this sudden 
meeting served to show that the love had 
been only smouldering. She covered her 
, emotion with a look of scorn, for that was 
the chief feeling kept uppermost since she be- 
lieved that he had wilfully played her false. 
Not less scornful, however, was the tone of 
Bupert. 

^^ It is a surprise to me to meet the Lady 
of Pomeroy." 

Again they stood gazing at each other, 
neither speaking. Mrs. Pomeroy remem- 
bered her position as the wife of his brother, 
and she struggled to maintain it as she ought. 

** I believe I speak to Bupert Pomeroy," 
she coldly said. 

^' Am I so changed that you need doubt 
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it," was his retort, *' I should have thought, 
by the circumstaxices attending our last meet- 
ing, that you would only too well have re- 
membered me. Have you forgotten that last 
meeting ? " 

She was thunderstruck at his audacity. 
** Do you know who I am ? " 

** To my cost I do know it. Guy's wife. 
But in that last meeting you swore to be mine. 
Alice," he continued, his voice trembling, '*I 
trusted you from my very soul." 

She could not comprehend. She advanced 
a step nearer to him. 

"Are you aiming to play oflf some deceit upon 
me again now, as you did then ? To what end ? 
You and I have nothing in common." 

"Nothmg?" 

" Save hatred; contempt. They are what 
I feel for you." 

He looked on her steadily, mockery in his 
eye and on his lip. She was excessively 
agitated ; she could not understand his looks, 
his words. Instead of sinking to the earth 
with shame for his treachery, he appeared to 
throw blame and scorn on her. 
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** Yon are my hnsband's brother/' she re* 
gamed, ** and I will say to yon what I would 
not stoop to say were I any other man's wife. 
Though, it maybe that yon are utterly callons, 
impervious to reproach. Yon came in secret 

to my mother's home to win my love '' 

" And I thought I did win it." 
** How dared you so come to befool me," 
she continued in agitation, waving away his 
interruption, ^* dastardly pretending that your 
love was mine ? " 

** Dastardly I " retorted Rupert, his eye 
flashing; '^ I am a Pomeroy. Was it more 
dastardly in one brother to seek you, than 
in the other? What though Ouy was the 
heir ? — had you wanted position and riches, 
why did you not say so ? " 

''I did not want them. You know I did 
not." 

'^ You married them, at any rate, madam," 
he slightingly returned. ^'And you made 
pretty good haste to do so." 

" This show of recrimination will not serve 
your purpose," resumed Mrs. Pomeroy. ** I 
would like an answer before I have done with 
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the subject for ever. Once more I ask for an 
explanation, and if yon possess a grain of 
honour you will give it — ^why you came, 
deceiving me with your false vows ? " 

" If you had aught about you as true as 
they were, you would do, Lady of Pomeroy, 
"Whatever ill I may have done, I loved you 
faithfully : as I have never loved and never 
shall love another." 

**You may spare yourself the avowal, 
Eupert Pomeroy: to what end, I ask, lie 
about it now ? I know who it was you did 
love; whom you were loving and visiting, 
while you pretended to love me. But I am 
ashamed of myself for thus alluding to any- 
thing so disgraceful." 

** As you have alluded to it, you had better 
explain, madam. I do not know what you 
are speaking of." 

'' You do." 

'* On my word of honour I do not." 

In Eupert's generally gay eyes there sat 
so earnest an expression that Mrs. Pomeroy 
felt staggered. Did he in truth not under- 
stand ? She dropped her voice. " Have 
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you forgotten that unhappy person 
who '' 

" Pray proceed." 

** Whom you took away with you ? " 

Rupert looked at her. " What person ? ** 

" I know all about it. I blush for myself 
that I should deign to allude to it again — 
but I wish you to understand that, thongh 
you succeeded in deceiving me for a space of 
time, the enlightenment came. Therefore we 
stand on equal ground for the future." 

'* I ask what person," he steadily repeated. 
** What do you mean ? " 

**Gaunt's daughter," replied Mrs. Pomeroy, 
in a whisper. 

After a stare of surprise, Rupert burst out 
laughing. Mrs. Pomeroy turned indignantly 
away. 

He strode after her, and caught her by the 
arm. " Do you mean what you say, Mrs. 
Pomeroy ? Is it possible that you suspect 
me of having abducted Sybilla Gaunt ? " 

*' I do not suspect. I know it was you." 

Her contemptuous manner had been telling 
upon him. " Then, hear me," he said, almost 
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as passionately as his brother Gny conld 
have spoken. '^ I never had an ill thought 
towards Sybilla, I never had a grain of love 
for her ; I swear it. You are entirely mis- 
taken." 

There was truth in his eye and in his tone. 
Mrs. Pomeroy turned pale. " Surely you 
knew that she fell into trouble ?" 

** I knew that. I suppose you ladies call 
it trouble.'* 

Mrs. Pomeroy frowned. But she was in 
a very tumult of agitation, comprehending 
nothing, as it seemed, and could but pursue 
her questions. 

**Did you know who was the author of 
it?'' 

" I did." 

" Tell me, and I will believe all you say.'* 

Rupert hesitated. ** As to believing me, 
you must do as you please. If I ever spoke 
a word of truth in my life, I am speaking it 



now." 



**Yes, yes, I do believe you. But you 
should not leave it in this uncertainty ; you 
must tell me. Who was it ? " 
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Still Bnpert hesitated. ^' There exists a 
reason why it should not be known at Abbey- 
land," he said. ** If I do tell you will you 
undertake to keep it secret ? " 

^awill." 

**It was my brother George. Captain 
Pomeroy." 

** Captain Pomeroy," she repeated below 
her breath. ** Did he " 

'*Ask me no questions," interrupted Eu- 
pert. ^^ I can tell you nothing but the bare 
fact that George was the — the culprit. Who 
was it that put you on the wrong scent ? " 

'' Guy." 

^' Guy ! Then I shall have a score to settle 
with him." 

*' He believed it was you. The village be- 
lieved it." 

** Guy did not believe it — whatever the vil- 
lage may have done. The village laid many 
a peccadillo on my back, being a broad one, 
that had no legal right there. What did I 
care ? — it made me none the sadder." 

** Guy did not ? " dreamily repeated Mrs. 
Pomeroy. 
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" Guy knew better. He knew as much as 
I did." 

**Joan thought it/' she continued. "My 
mother thought it/' 

** Very likely. I have a broad back, I say, 
and always have had one. Was this the reason 
that you broke your vows to me ? " 

" Yes," she answered, her pale lips quiver- 
ing. ** Guy came to me again one day, press- 
ing me to be his wife : to get rid of his im- 
portunity, I confided to him that I loved you, 
that I had promised to wait and be yours ; and 
then he ridiculed my credulity, and told me 
you were the cause of all that had happened 
to Sybilla Gaunt. He said that Sybilla had 
followed you." 

Eupert turned from her to give a few strong 
words to his brother. *'And then you mar- 
ried him ? " 

"And then I married him. I was mad, 
Rupert : I did not care what became of me. 
He has played us both false." 

" He has played us both false," echoed 
Rupert, "false as his own false nature. And 
yet I never knew it was false until now ; for, 
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with all his sternness^ I took Guy to be the 
soul of honour. Let him look to himself I " 

" But, Buperty you never came, you never 
wrote,'' she pleaded, the tears running down 
her cheeks. *'Why did you stay away in 
London all that while ? What was I to think ? " 

Bupert coughed : conscience told him that 
he could clear himself less easily on this score 
than the other. But the best of us have ex- 
cuses at hand. 

** I stayed there hunting after that govern- 
ment post which I expected. And, later, I 
got put into the Queen's Bench Prison : that 
must have been not long before your marriage. 
Do you know who put me there ? Guy.'' 

'' Guy ! " 

^^ He did. In so far as that he would not 
advance a poor, small, pitiful sum, just a few 
hundreds, to keep me out of it. He wrote 
word to our lawyer that a little spell at the 
Queen's Bench would do me good." 

** Oh, Bupert ! It has been a black plot of 
treachery against us both." 

** It has ; and it succeeded. He won you 
by a lie f Let him look to himself." 
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Eupert spoke in a pointed manner. Mrs. 
Pomeroy had little doubt what it was he 
alluded to, and she shuddered as with a sud- 
den fear. That wild prediction, bearing dread 
portent for the Lords of Pomeroy, and im- 
plicitly believed in — when one of them should 
win a wife by means of a lie — ^recurred to her. 

Bupert Pomeroy touched with his forefinger 
Mrs. Pomeroy 's shoulder. '*You love me 
still," he dared to say. *' Nay, no denial. I 
see it.'* 

- ** From my whole heart," she answered, 
for indignation was strong within her; and 
she had begun to hate her treacherous hus- 
band with a deadly hatred. 

Oh, foolish woman! Ill-trained, ill-re- 
gulated, devoid of conscience, though she 
surely must be, how could she * make so dan- 
gerous and wicked an avowal ? The next 
moment she repented of it herself, the little 
grace within her was making itself heard, and 
some shame sat in her face as she said a hasty 
farewell to Eupert. 

** Won by a lie," she muttered to herself, 
** won by a lie ! " 
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Bnpert told the tmth. George Pom< 
was the culprit, not himself, and he had I 
in George's confidence throughout : had d 
his best to aid in keeping the affair a se 
from John Gaunt. 

This same morning, two or three he 
before, as Gaunt sat at his early breakf 
Eupert Pomeroy had walked in. "Will ; 
give me house-room, Gaunt, for a few daye 
he asked, after greetings had passed. 

" "With pleasure ; you know that, Mr. J 
pert," was the warm answer of the unE 
picious keeper, with whom Eupert wa£ 
favourite. " But what has the abbey dent 
you ? " 

" The abbey I do you think I would trou 
that ? " returned Eupert. " Not after Gu 
nnbrotherly conduct to me." 

" What has he done ? " 

" He has let me languish in prison fo: 
don't know how long, when three or ft 
hundreds at first would have saved me fr 
it. Yes, Guy might have saved me wher 
was first arrested, and I'd have taken pre 
good care they did not catch me again. Oi 
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put in there, and the fact known, all the lia- 
bilities I possessed came down upon me to- 
gether. It was rather a jolly time, though, 
in there, taking one thing with another." 

''And how is it that you have managed to 
escape now ?" 

''"Whitewashed," briefly rejoined Kupert : 
and Gaunt drew in his lips with an expression 
of pain. " Yes, of course it is very degrading 
for a Pomeroy," Kupert added, noting the look ; 
" but no one came to my aid, and I could not 
languish there for life. Guy will about die of 
it, I expect. Bare fun if he does." 

Gaunt took the valise from Kupert's hand, 
and conducted him to the little square guest- 
chamber that was so rarely occupied. 

The Lord of Pomeroy's business that day 
at Owlstone was to take the chair at a county 
meeting, involving some question connected 
with religion. Guy, energetic upon the point, 
warm and earnest in supporting his own 
faith, stayed to discuss the matter with some 
friends after the prolonged meeting was over, 
and got home late. Alice was at dinner; 
she had not chosen to wait. Guy ran up to 
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his dressing-room for a minute^ and then sat 
down to table. 

At dinner he told her about the meeting : 
what was said at it, what done. But that 
he was so completely absorbed in the topic 
himself, he might have noted that his wife 
listened with callous indifference, scarcely 
deigning to make any reply. 

In point of fact, Mrs. Pomeroy was boiling 
over with wrath, burning to **have it out'* 
with Guy. She fully meant never to forgive 
her husband what he had done ; never : she 
waited to tell him of the meeting with Bupert, 
and all she had learnt at it. But the servants 
were present, and she had to condemn herself 
to silence. 

As the attendants quitted the room, leaving 
the dessert and wine on the table, Guy drew 
forth a packet of letters — three or four, tied 
together — ^from his pocket. Owlstone had two 
posts a day; Abbeyland but one; therefore, 
when any of the abbey people were at Owlstone 
in the afternoon, they called at the post-ojffice 
to see if any letters lay there. As Guy had 
done to-day ; and found these. 
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He proceeded to open them. For Alice this 
was another delay ; he was always so absorbed 
in his letters, and she wanted his undivided 
attention. But the waiting was trying her ; 
the tension of her nerves became well-nigh 
unbearable. Her breath was beginning to 
grow short ; her throat to beat : she laid her 
hand upon her neck to still it. 

'* Great heavens! " 

The exclamation came from Guy : and it 
startled her. Startled her because he, the 
usually calm man, was so powerfully agitated. 
A dark flash of anger sat on his face, his 
eyes glared, he groaned in pain. The letter 
in his hand was in Mr. Hildyard's writing, 
their London solicitor ; Alice could see that 
much. Surely it had brought some terrible 
news ! 

** He must have been mad!" groaned Guy. 
"The degenerate hound! — ^to have wrought 
this shameful disgrace upon our name ! '' 

"Mr. Hildyard has?" questioned Alice, 
surprised into asking the question, her own 
grievances giving momentary place to her 
curiosity. 
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"Not Hildyajrd. That wicked brother of 
mine — Kupert." 

The truth was, Mr. Hildyard, deeming him- 
self compelled to acquaint the head of the 
family with the crisis that had taken place in 
the fortunes (or misfortunes) of one of its 
members, had tardily sat down the previous 
evening to accomplish it. And the letter on 
which Guy's eyes were strained conveyed the 
same tidings which Bupert had himself so 
unceremoniously spoken in a single word to 
Gaunt — that he had been ''whitewashed." 
Perhaps hardly any other word or deed could 
have struck so humiliating a sound upon the 
haughty Lord of Pomeroy, 

*' He is worse than a serpent ! " he raved : 
and Alice felt daunted as she saw his threaten- 
ing face. '*He is worse than " 

**Mr. Eupert Pomeroy." 

It was Jerome who threw wide the door and 
announced him. Eupert came forward. Guy 
gazed at him as though he were an apparition. 

''I had thought you w^ld be alone," spoke 
Eupert lightly, addressing Guy. ''You must 
have dined late.*' 
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The easy manner, the insolent words — 
insolent in Guy's ear — only added fuel to fire. 
Dark reproach sat on his face, bitter scorn on 
his tongue. Rupert recriminated on his own 
score : and Mrs, Pomeroy, who stood her 
ground, and at first was too terrified to do 
more than stand it in a remote comer, at 
length joined in. 

What passed, none, apart from themselves, 
ever knew, but the storm terrified those of the 
servants who heard it. Jerome, nearly out of 
his senses, stayed in the ante-room : perhaps 
to keep others away. They gathered in the 
corridors and on the stairs. It ended by the 
Lord of Pomeroy's dashing open the door and 
ordering the servants to thrust his brother 
forth. They would have done it ; they dared 
not disobey the lord when he had that temper 
upon him, or indeed at any other time ; but 
Rupert walked forth of his own accord. 
Exaggerated tales of the interview went forth 
to the village. 

Mrs. Pomeroy ^passed swiftly out of the 
dining-room in the wake of Rupert, and went 
to her child in the nursery. It was wailing 
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a low wail of complaint or of pain. Mrs. 
Pomeroy took it, bat it would not be soothed ; 
there was still the same low wail ; not a cry. 

^^I cannot think what's the matter with 
her," exclaimed Bridget. ** She has never 
cried like this : when she does cry, it is like 
all other children, loud enough for half the 
abbey to hear, but not this strange pining 
wail." 

No ; Mrs. Pomeroy might try her best : 
the infant would not be tranquillised. Was it 
wailing for the distress that was coming on 
its home ? 

Tired at length with her efforts to soothe it, 
for a little thing soon tired Mrs. Pomeroy, she 
gave the child back to Bridget, went to her 
room, and rang for her maid. Theresa ap- 
peared almost in a state of collapse : she 
feared that her lady must have had something 
to do with the cause of the alarming quarrel. 

*^ Which bed-chambers have been prepared 
for the guests to-morrow ? " 

^* All that were available, I think, madam/* 
answered Theresa. ** All on this floor, I am 
sure ; and some of those above stairs." 
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** Is the small room at the side of the north 
corridor, next to the blue-room, ready ? " 

'* Yes, madam, I know it is, for I helped to 
take the linen to the different rooms, and that 



was one," 



** Carry my things there." 

She had gradually (impressed, no doubt, 
with her own exalted dignity as Lady of 
Pomeroy), been getting into a habit of speak- 
ing imperiously to her servants, even to 
Theresa, therefore this curtness was no new 
thing. But the woman doubted in what sense 
to take the words. 

''Kemove all my things to that room, I say," 
repeated Mrs. Pomeroy, *' Now. Call some 
one to help you. It will be mine from hence- 
forth, instead of this." 

Theresa was surprised. ''And the lord's 
things also ? " she asked. 

'* Mine, I said," was the sharp retort of Mrs. 
Pomeroy. She went outside, passed into one 
of the transverse corridors, and stood at its end 
window, apparently gazing into the courtyard. 
In reality she was gazing within her, at her 
own outraged heart. Kupert's offence in 
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* * wbitewaBhing " himself might be very hu- 
miliating, but what was that to her ? — all her 
compassion was spent upon herself — all her 
bitter rage was given to Guy for the false 
trick he had played her. Her hands were 
clasped until the nails pressed her sharply : 
but what cared she then for bodily pain. 

A short while, and she turned to make her 
way to the dining-room, where she had left 
her husband. He was not there. She found 
him in the saloon where they generally sat 
after dinner ; that gorgeously-fitted-up room 
which Guy had made all gilding and beauty 
for her : a contrast to their own dark spirits 
just now. The mirrors reflected their coun- 
tenances, and Mrs. Pomeroy's was a scowling 
one ; but she had made a compact with her- 
self to be cool and contemptuous, rather than 
fierce. They had had enough of fierceness 
for one evening. 

Guy sat in one of her dainty chairs, calm, 
save that his eye was restless. His wife went 
up and stood in front of him : she placed her 
hands before her, one over the other, as a 
school-girl does when repeating a lesson to 
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her governess, and began in a measured tone, 
steadily looking at him. 

" Why did you bring this misery upon us ?*' 

His grey eye flashed. '' I have brought no 
misery. You wiU bring it upon yourself, if 
you behave as you behaved to-night." 

** You have brought a misery upon us that 
will never end but with our lives. It never 
shall end." 

" Speak for yourself," he rejoined. 

** I do ; but I also speak for you, Lord of 
Pomeroy. You shall go your way, and I 
will go mine : we are strangers from this 
hour." 

** Perhaps you would like to go your way 
with Eupert," retorted the lord : thinkingj 
though, in the plenitude of his security that 
such a catastrophe could no more take place 
than that the stars could shine at noonday. 
She and Eupert had both provoked him that 
evening unjustifiably by their incautious re- 
proaches to him. 

'' No," she replied, catching up her breath 
with a gasp, and her face turning to crimson, 
^* you have barred that for ever." 
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His lips parted, she thought to laugh, and 
closed again. She was mistaken there ; 
nothing could be much further from Guy 
Pomeroy's heart and lips that night than 
laughter. Alice resumed. 

** Why did you do so ? Why did you come 
to me with that wicked tale — knowing it was 
false ? " 

" I had two motives," he coolly replied : 
" and all tales are fair, you know, in love and 
war. I loved you ; I was dying for you : and — 
I would save you from him. Allow that he 
was not guilty in that one particular case, 
other cases could have been told against him. 
Had you been suffered to marry him, he 
would have toyed with your heart for a month, 
and then broken it.'' 

" I was dying for Eupert," she returned, in 
a low tone, while the large tear-drops of regret 
filled her eyes. '*Far rather would I have 
been his wife for a month, though my heart 
had then broken, than yours for eternity/' 

Guy suppressed his just indignation. No 
one, save himself, knew what it cost him to do 
it, or how bitterly she was trying him. '^ You 
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sliall not repeat such language to me, Alice ; it 
is shameful of you to utter it." 

**You have heard it before/' was the 
agitated reply. ** I told you, in the very hour 
that you came forth to win me with your false- 
hood, that I loved your brother with an all- 
enduring love : I told you I should never love 
you. You have not forgotten." 

No, that he had not. Often enough he 
had winced at the remembrance of the words. 

*' On the day before our wedding a thought 
occurred — it must have been some good spirit 
sent it to me — what if you were deceiving 
me : and I put the question deliberately to 
you," she continued. '*Do you remember 
your answer ? I prayed you to tell me true ; 
I said that should it ever come to light, later, 
that you were so deceiving me, it would be 
bad for both of us. It has now come." 

Guy rose from his chair. ' * Let us have 
done with this, Alice," he said, in a tone of 
conciliation. 

'* Done with it ? " she repeated. ** Yas, 
presently, when I have finished : but its 
effects will never be done with. Guy Pomeroy, 
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I wiU no longer be your wife : never again ; 
never, never ! " 

He smiled. ** Yes, you will." 

" Never again,'' she murmured. **I would 
not do so wickedly : for my whole love is 
Bupert's. I thought that love was conquered ; 
I did, indeed; but the sight of him has 
shown me my mistake. The fact is, since I 
became your wife I have striven to keep it 
under, to suppress his image in my mind ; 
I would not suffer it to rise, I would not dwell 
upon it. Henceforward I shall cherish it and 
live upon it ; so you see how impossible it is 
that I can stay here to be your wife.'' 

Guy's lips were turning livid. *' Have you 
any sense of shame left ?" he asked. And 
truly she could possess little, thus boldly to 
beard her husband. 

** You may get a separation ; a divorce ; 
anything you please," she continued, trem- 
bling with passion. ** The sooner the better. 
And then you may bring home another to 
be the Lady of Pomeroy." 

He caught her by the arm. 

** You cannot beat me," she said. ** The 
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chivalrous Lords of Pomeroy do not beat 



women." 



*' You will tempt me to it, Alice, if you 
drive me to desperation," returned Guy ; who, 
considering his fiery nature, was keeping his 
temper marvellously well. *' Hold your peace." 

*' When I have said what I wish to say. 
At present, until these people who are expected 
shall have come and gone, there must be 
an appearance of amity between us : after 
that, I shall consider what to do : probably 
go home to my mother. But while these 
gossiping crowds are here, let us play a 
part : all suavity when before them ; strangers 
when not." 

** You pretty little schemer ! " he laughed, 
a shade of contempt in his tone. ^' The Lords 
of Pomeroy don't part with their wives thus 
easily ; although you seem so willing to resign 
your baby." 

She looked up with a startled glance. ^' I 
should take my baby with me." 

'* Oh dear no," replied the Lord of Pomeroy. 
^' If you leave my home upon a whim, you 
^0 not take my child." 
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" The law would give it me." 

** Alice, it would notJ' And Guy was 
right. 

*' Do you know," she whispered, struggling 
to maintain her assumed calmness, ^ ' that 
you are tempting me to hate you with a 
double hatred. You have brought woe upon 
me for ever. I disliked you, Guy, before we 
married. I hate you now." 

** You are bold, my lady." 

^ ' But for my own good name, and that the 
child may grow up to call me mother, I 
would have quitted your roof this night ; ay, 
though the step had flung me into the arms 
of Bupert. There was a demon tempting 
me — had it been only to take my revenge on 
you." 

" If you do not cease, I will have you con- 
fined as a madwoman," cried Gny. ** Surely 
you must be mad, to inflict upon yourself this 
humiliation ! " 

'* I have nearly said my say. To-morrow, 
before my guests, you will find me all smiles 
and polite speeches again. My things are 
being removed to the small room in the north 
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wing, and that will be mine as long as I 
remain at the abbey." 

He leaned towards her, hissing rather than 
speaking : the haughty Pomeroy temper was 
being stung cruelly by these insults. "If 
you attempt to leave your own apartments, 
I will bar you up in them — and come and 
attend you as your keeper. You are mad, 
Alice." 

*'You won me by a lie," she returned, 
greatly agitated ; *' and, now that I know it, 
I am not bound to obey you. If a thief 
should steal a shilling, though he may get it 
into his possession, it is not legally or morally 
his. Did you forget the prediction? — ^the 
woe it threatens ? " 

Guy retorted with scorn. '* Prediction ? 
Threatened woe ? Tush ! — ^unless you choose 
to mar the peace of the house and bring it." 

* ' There was to be great woe when that 
picture was destroyed," she said, catching up 
her breath. 

" Always remember one thing, Alice — that 
you visited the west wing and the picture in 
direct disobedience to me. But for that, the 
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picture would not have been destroyed. I 
must try to teach my wife better behaviour. 
But I wish to do it in all kindness. Yon 
will order your things back to your own 



room." 




** I will not/' she steadily answered. ** If 
you attempt to force me to it, I will go this 
night to my mother. Pretty scandal for the 
Lord of Pomeroy, when the guests shall arrive 
to-morrow and find his lady flown ! " 

Alice called him right ; the Lord of Pome- 
roy : he was both lord and master. She went 
to the room that had been hers ; Guy followed 
and closed the door. Bridget, who was near, 
was startled by the sounds that came from the 
room : recriminating words from both, though 
she could not hear their purport ; very decisive 
and haughty ones from the lord, sobs and 
wails from her mistress. Sudden silence 
supervened. Bridget felt terrified, she hardly 
knew of what, went to the door with an ex- 
cuse, and knocked at it. 

It was opened instantly by the lord : he 
appeared to have been standing near it, and 
her mistress sat by the table. Bridget could 
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not see her face distinctly, for the room was 
only lighted by the large lamp, which hung 
outside in the court -yard. 

*' Did you call me, madam ? " she hastened 
to say. *'I thought you might want the 
baby, but she's asleep now." 

''No one called," replied the lord. 
'' Bridget." 

'' Sir." 

'' Some orders of your mistress's have 
been misapprehended — ^her things have been 
carried to the north corridor. Speak to 
Theresa and have them brought back." 

The things were carried back. Mrs. 
Fomeroy did not gainsay it ; and the ser- 
vants whispered. Oppose the iron will of 
Guy Pomeroy ? his wife need not have 
thought it. 

When rest and silence fell upon the abbey, 
there appeared to be rest and silence in the 
lady's chamber ; but, had any been curious 
enough to listen, they might have heard the 
monotonous step of the lord, pacing it through 
the better part of the night. 

It is an act of madness to pour spirits on 
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a raging fire ; little less so to control by 
angry force the fierce will of an indignant 
woman. That Mrs. Pomeroy had not a well- 
regnlated mind has been previously pointed 
out, lest the reader did not see it for himself : 
though perhaps none, even of those who had 
been about her from childhood, suspected liow 
ill-regulated it might become in a season of 
temptation. The steps taken by Guy — in 
this the first moment of her renewed fancy 
for Bupert and rage against himself — ^were 
not judicious ones. Far better that he had 
let her go to the lonely room, and suffered 
her indignation to spend itself there for a 
short while, a few days, and then have tried 
conciliation. It might have answered — after 
a little holding out ; for a woman, look you, 
talk as she may, will think twice before she 
goes the length of actually quitting her hus- 
band's home, or of in any way separating 
herself from him. As it was, Madam Alice 
Pomeroy was nursing all kinds of reprisals in 
her revengeful heart. 



CHAPTER XI. 

FOLLY. 

TN the state dining-room below, never used 
but on occasions of extremely ceremonious 
or large dinners, sat the Lord and Lady of 
Pomeroy, entertaining their guests. A fine 
sight : a goodly company. The handsome 
dishes of silver-gilt, bearing their costly 
viands, crowded the board. Dinner a-la- 
Eusse mode had not come in then ; and the 
more prodigal the feast displayed on the 
table, the greater honour, was accounted to be 
rendered to the guests. 

The wax-lighted chandeliers hung from 
the ceiling ; the side-board shone with its 
array of glass and plate. Numerous servants 
in their beautiful liveries of purple velvet and 
silver waited about, headed by Jerome in 
plain attire, who stood behind his lord, and 
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never served anybody but him. At the left 
hand of Mrs. Pomeroy sat Father Andrew, 
towards the middle of the table sat Mrs. 
Wylde. The priest was all merry good 
nature ; it did one good to look at his rubi- 
cund face, he could hardly control it to so- 
lemnity while he said grace ; Mrs. Wylde was 
gorgeous as dress could make her, but other- 
wise not much to be noticed: and as these 
two are all we know among the guests, the 
others need not be mentioned. 

It was a grand old room ; and was supposed 
to have been the chapel in by -gone days, 
before the other chapel was built. The oak 
panelings were in small divisions and richly 
carved, each one having been formerly a 
monk's stall. Three high windows of painted 
glass, representing scenes in the time of the 
Crusaders, looked towards the quadrangle. 
They gave the only light the room had, 
consequently it was dark by day : but em- 
blazoned, as now, with its many wax lights, 
that fault could not at present be charged 
upon it. On these state occasions the painted 
windows were lighted up by means of lamps 
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placed behind them outside ; and they formed 
not the least of the room's attractions, par- 
ticularly for those who had the luck to sit 
on the side opposite, and so could look at 
them at will during the whole time of the 
banquet. 

Who so gay as Mrs. Pomeroy, heading her 
table there in her white robes of silk and lace, 
her favourite attire ; who so calm, so equable, 
so courteous as her lord, facing her at the 
end of the long table ? Of all the toilettes 
present, not one was more beautiful than hers; 
of all the faces, not one was so lovely. Upon 
her white neck, her arms, nestling amid her 
hair, glittered the diamonds handed to her 
by Guy on their wedding day ; upon her 
cheeks shone the damask flush of pleasurable 
excitement. This set of diamonds, and they 
were of rare beauty, belonged to the reigning 
Lady of Pomeroy, and to her alone : did she 
cease to reign, they went from her. If Guy 
died to-morrow, and Rupert succeeded, Mrs. 
Pomeroy could no longer wear or claim the 
diamonds. Had her child been a boy, why 
then she would have reigned Lady of Pomeroy 
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until that boy should in his turn bring a wife 
home to replace her, and could have worn the 
Pomeroy diamonds until then. 

Dear, most dear, was this show and state 
to Mrs. Pomeroy. Her heart was conscious 
of that. It was also conscious, for a little 
latent voice kept rising within it to that effect, 
that if she quitted the abbey, this show and 
state would, for her, be for ever over : it was 
only as the Lord of Pomeroy's wife that she 
could enjoy it. The homage rendered to her 
was but rendered in the right of Guy : sepa- 
rate herself from him, and she might sink 
back into the obscurity from which she came ; 
and it was obscurity, compared with the posi- 
tion she revelled in now. Mrs. Wylde was 
rich, but her riches would not gather about 
her an assemblage such as this : the guests of 
haughty rank, second only to princes ; or the 
plate emblazoned with the Lord of Pomeroy's 
arms, come down from generation to genera- 
tion ; or the time-worn, sumptuous-clad 
retainers, who looked as if they could never 
belong to any but an ancient family. Yes, 
yes ; Alice Pomeroy had been raised to this 
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desirable height, and she would certainly think 
twice before she wilfully forfeited it. 

Ever and anon as she sat there, came a 
thought into her mind, " I should not like to 
leave it ; I must do nothing rashly." Until 
this evening, which was the day of the guests' 
arrival, and the evening following the scene 
with Guy, she had been keeping up the ball 
of indignation with her own heart ; had been 
feeding her enmity to her husband, and been 
saying to herself, *' I will not stay with him." 
But now, with all this glitter and glamour be- 
fore lier, she did not feel so sure about it; 
Not a single word had they spokeii to one an- 
other since the unseemly recrimination ; she 
in her resentment would not speak; Guy 
deemed it best to humour her mood and allow 
her a little time to come to her senses. Amidst 
the guests were some who had never seen her ; 
and Guy had performed the introduction with 
the most perfect suavity, '' My wife, the Lady 
of Pomeroy." For all anybody could see, 
they were upon the pleasant terms that man 
and wife should be ; she was lively, laughing, 
gay ; he, courteous and attentive to all to the 
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last degree. Ever and anon, as they sat op^ 
posite to each other now, she caught Guy'B 
eyes fixed upon her-and turned away her own 
at once m resentment. He was the finest look- 
mg man in the room, towermg above them 
all; some little warmth sat in his usually 
pallid face ; and, though the unfortunate upper 
lip was undeniably ugly, the well carved Po- 
meroy features, and the dark-grey eyes were 
beautiful. 

The lord had begun by entertaining his 
guests right regally, as a Pomeroy loved to 
do ; he would so continue to entertain them 
until the fortnight for which they were in- 
vited came to an end. Excursions of plea- 
sure abroad, evening feastings and festivities 
at home, these w^ere occasionally varied with 
men's out-of-door sports. The grandest fete 
of all would be that of the christening : for 
which Miss Pomeroy, who was to be one 
of the god-mothers, would arrive. And so, 
we leave them at the dinner table. 

The next morning the gentlemen went out 
shooting, Guy giving orders for luncheon to 
be sent to them. Some of the ladies proposed 
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a drive to Owlstone, and carriages were ordered 
round. Towards mid-day, Alice, making her 
baby an excuse for absenting herself from the 
rest of her guests, left her mother to entertain 
them, put on her bonnet, and walked out. 
It was a most lovely day. October had brought 
in a true ete de St. Michael, and this was the 
third of the month. 

Yes, she walked out deliberately, knowing 
that she ran the hazard of meeting Eupert 
Pomeroy : though indeed he might already 
have left Abbeyland. In later years, when 
she was bearing the burden of a life-long 
repentance, she would tell herself again and 
again that she did not seek to meet him ; that 
she would not have gone out purposely to do 
it. Most certainly she had no wrong thought 
in her heart ; let us give her that due ; she did 
not forget that she was his brother's wife. 

Winding round to the south of the abbey, 
her beautiful morning dress of a delicate lilac 
colour trailing on the ^lot grass, she came 
upon Eupert. He was |itanding by the keep, 
just in the same spot where they had met two 
days before. Eupert raised his hat and held 
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out his hand ; the colour rushed vividly into 
her face as she put out her own hand to 
answer it. 

"Taking a walk, Mrs. Pomeroy ? You are 
lucky to get time for it, with that house fall 
of people." 

"Most of them are out," she answered, 
"and mamma is there. Oh, Kupert ! I — ^I 
must tell you: we had such a dreadful 
scene." 

"Who had? When?" 

"I and Guy. After you left." 

And then, most imprudently and inexcus- 
ably, Mrs. Pomeroy began to give Eupert the 
history of what had passed between herself and 
Guy. She was yearning for sympathy, and 
she had no one else to tell it to ; and the sight 
and presence of Kupert, whom she still so 
passionately loved — ^though it is a humiliation 
even to record it on paper — called up again all 
her resentment, her ill-feeling towards Guy. 
One word, one avowal led to another, Alice 
did not spare her husband; all the bitter 
things she could say were heaped upon 
him. The fact of Kupert being his brother 
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justified this in her own mind ; to any other 
man she, with all her incaution, would not 
have been so imprudent. And Eupert, far 
from repressing, met her half way, for had he 
not grievances on his own score to settle with 
Guy, and abused him to her heart's content. 
Thus, in close conversation, now one speaking, 
and now the other, and pacing slowly round 
and round the keep, they, chancing to lift 
their heads, saw a company of sportsmen at a 
great distance. 

**0h, Kupert, Guy is with them!" she 
suddenly exclaimed: '* and they are coming 
this way ! It will make him more angry than 
ever to see me talking with you." 

Without a word, Eupert touched one of her 
hands and drew her to a small low door in the 
wall at the back of the keep ; it flew open, 
and admitted them inside. 

** You are safe here until they have passed," 
he whispered. 

*'But how did you get the door open?" 
she asked in wonder. *'I always understood 
that little door could not be opened from the 
outside." 
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" Neither can it be, except by me and 
the lord. Yes, Jerome knows the secret ; I 
forgot him. There is an invisible spring.'' 

** The lord ! " she uttered, in breathless 
agitation. ** Suppose he should take it in 
his head to enter now ? " 

Kupert smiled, drew a strong iron bar 
across the door and secured it. " Not a 
dozen lords combined could enter now." 

*' Suppose he were to come in by the front 
door ? " fear suggested again. 

** My dear Alice, what should bring him 
with the big key of the keep ? I don't suppose 
it has been taken from Jerome's key-closet 
for years.'' 

But Mrs. Pomeroy held her breath and 
trembled ; conscience and fear were making a 
coward of her. And serve her right — she 
had no business to conceal herself. That 
was the first false step. 

She took another within the next five 

minutes. She and Kupert stood, straining 

their ears to listen for the voices and footsteps 

of the sportsmen, but the walls were thick, 

for the door had admitted them to a room 
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inside the keep, not to any court or yard 
without it. 

" They must have passed by this time," said 
Kupert, at length ; '* I will go up and see. 
Would you like to look over the old keep, 
Alice ? " 

** Oh dear, no," she hastily replied. ** I 
am only anxious to get out of it ; I tremble 
lest any untoward miracle should bring Guy 
m. 

Kupert laughed. Ascending the narrow 
stairs he made his way to the front of the 
building, and peeped out at one of the quaint 
loopholes of windows. Yes, the sportsmen 
had come that way. *' They are right down 
in the dell now, half way to the abbey," he 
said, returning. *' All is safe." 

*' Oh, thank goodness ! Open the door for 
me. 

*' As soon as they shall be out of sight. 
You may finish what you were telling me 
here, as well as outside. There is no such 
hurry." 

** I dare not, Kupert," she said. ** See 
how I am shaking. I shall make haste to 
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the abbey, before he can find that I am out. 
They must be coming back to lunch, although 
he ordered it taken to them." 

*' I don't see that you need be so a&aid 
of him." 

*' But I am. It is his turn, just while 
these people and mamma are with us ; she 
takes his part in everything — and he nearly 
frightened me to death that night. But my 
time will come." 

'' Has Mrs. Wylde been told, then ?" 

"No. But I know how she would take 
it, if she were. I am sure they must be out 
of sight now." 

Eupert undid the door and they passed out- 
side together ; he closed it again after him. 

" We cannot part for good like this, Alice, 
with your tale half told," he said. For what 
with her elaboration in the recital, and the 
interruption on both sides to abuse Guy, the 
history was not at an end. " Meet me here 
to-morrow and finish it ; I may be far away 
the next day." 

** Oh, Kupert, I am afraid." 

** If you mean afraid of me, you are more 
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foolish than I could have thought you/' he 
rejoined. *' You were not afraid to meet me 
once, and I did not attempt to harm you : I 
should certainly not be likely to attempt to 
now. If you mean afraid of Guy, he cannot 
see you inside here. I will have the door 
open at this hour, and be waiting for you." 

** I have no one in the world to tell my 
anger and grief to but you, Eupert, and if I 
cannot tell them to somebody they will break 
my heart," "cried the weak woman. 

'*0f course they will," laughed Eupert, 
gaily ; attaching as much importance to the 
silly words as they deserved. 

** If I thought it would not be wrong to 
come ! " 

*' Where would the wrong lie ? " 

** After all, Guy is your brother." 

'* He is, and you are his wife. I am not 
likely to forget it." 

** Of course you would not forget it ; neither 
do I. Then I will come, Eupert." 

False step the second — and a very false 
one. 

** Why, where have you been ? " cried Mrs. 
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Wylde, chancing to meet Alice in the cor- 
ridor as she stole in. At least her soft steps, 
and her gown upheld to prevent the sound 
of its rustle, looked like stealing in. ** I 
have been to your rooms, but Bridget had not 
seen you — and there's the poor baby crying/' 

** My head ached, mamma; I went out 
for a little stroll," briefly responded Alice, 
making the best of her way onwards. * * The 
baby's all right." 

** Oh, and Alice, the gentlemen have come 
back to luncheon," Mrs. Wylde called out after 
her. ** The birds were shy, and they got tired." 

** Nice sportsmen ! " muttered Alice, with 
a toss of the head. 

Mrs. Pomeroy did not forget on the fol- 
lowing day the appointment she had made 
with Eupert ; be you very sure of that. Down 
deep in her heart there sat a latent conscious- 
ness that she might be acting unwisely ; but 
she was cherishing the revengeful feeling 
towards her husband with the most inveterate 
obstinacy. Had all the saints in the chapel 
warned her not to meet Kupert, she would not 
have listened to them. 
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Leaving her visitors to occupy themselves 
as they best might, or be entertained by her 
mother, Mrs. Pomeroy went forth to the meet- 
ing, just as the little chapel clock was ringing 
out its twelve strokes for mid-day. Guy was 
away again, the sportsmen having gone to-day 
to a greater distance. She found Eupert 
waiting for her at the little door of the keep, 
which stood open. 

'* Good morning," said he. *' I began to 
think you were not coming." 

** It is only twelve o'clock." 

" OvUy twelve ! I have been here these 
twenty minutes. And you know the old 
Spanish proverb." 

'' No I don't. What is it ? " 

" 'To expect one who does not come ; to lie 
in bed and not to sleep ; to serve and not to be 
advanced, are three things enough to kill a man.' 
I don't say they would kill me, but I never 
was famous for patience. Will you come in ? " 

" No ; I am not going inside to-day. We 
can walk about while I finish the history of 
what Guy said and did ; and then I must go 
back again." 

VOL. I. u 
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" As you will/' replied Rupert. And he was 
turning to shut the keep door, when, somewhat 
to his surprise, Alice whisked swiftly past him 
and went inside of her own accord. 

** There's Father Andrew," she whispered. 

Bupert looked round. The priest had 
come out of the chapel, and was halting at its 
entrance, as if uncertain whither to bend his 
steps this way, or round to his own house 
beyond the grave-yard. Bupert followed Mrs. 
Pomeroy, and shut the door. 

**I'm sure you need not be afraid of the 
priest," said he. ** What though he did see 
me walking with you ? Is it treason ?" 

"He might tell Guy," said Mrs. Pomeroy. 

"And what if he did! There's no harm. 
Guy would not eat you for it." 

"He might — shake me. I declare, Bupert, 
I thought that night, more than once, that he 
would have shaken me." 

"How you must have provoked him!" 
laughed Bupert. 

"I did. I said everything I could to do it. 
He was so mad!" 

Ce n'est que le premier pas qui conte, yon 
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know. Once inside the keep, Mrs. Pomeroy 
seemed reconciled to the situation, and made 
no move to go out again. In truth, she was 
afraid of being seen. Other eyes might be 
about, as well as Father Andrew's. She knew 
well enough that she ought not to be with 
Eupert while he and Guy were at variance ; 
it was like "going over to the enemy ;". least 
of all, meet him clandestinely. He was her 
husband's brother, and, as such, on the face 
of things, it seemed that there could be no 
harm in it ; but, remembering the terms on 
which Guy and Kupert were, and her own 
former love for Eupert, even the elastic con- 
science of Alice Pomeroy warned her that it 
was what she ought not to do. As to Eupert, 
his conscience was elastic at all times, but he 
had the high, honourable instincts of a 
Pomeroy in all that related to the Pomeroys, 
and most assuredly he would not have 
wronged a brother. Neither would he have 
willingly brought Guy's wife under Guy's cen- 
sure, bitterly though he was feeling towards 
himself. It was very pleasant indeed to meet 
Alice, and join her in abusing Guy. 
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Eupert perched himself upon a high stone 
ledge projecting from the wall ; Mrs. Pomeroy 
sat on the opposite side of the room on a 
low stool creaky with age : and there they 
talked away at Guy to their anger's content ; 
but it was all highly wrong and foolish 9 
and she, at any rate, ought to have known 
better. 

**I told him I would quit the abbey as soon 
as these people went, Eupert," she observed, 
after bringing her narrative of the quarrel 
between herself and Guy to a conclusion. 
^^Andlthinklshall." 

"Quit the abbey?" questioned Eupert, not 
knowing in what sense to take the words. 
* * How do you mean ? " 

" Quit it for good. Quit him'' 

**That would be wise!" returned Eupert, 
in a tone that proved he thought the con- 
trary. 

**But there's the baby, you see," debated 
Alice, as she leaned forward, her elbow on her 
knee, her chin on her hand. "I am afraid 
he would keep it. He said he would. He 
said the law would give it him." 
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"I daresay it would. Do you want my 
opinion?" 

**If you will give it," she answered with a 
half sob. 

*'That you could not take a more unwise 
step. It is one you would probably repent of 
all your life. Having adopted the abbey for 
your home, there's nothing for it, that I see, 
but to stay in it." 

** I like it for some things," confessed Alice, 
thinking of the show and the splendour. * *But I 
don't like Guy." 

** You should have thought of that before. 
It's too late now." 

**Will you, please, look at your watch?" 
cried Alice, thinking he was not very compli- 
mentary this morning. 

It was half-past twelve. Eupert jumped off 
his perch, and Alice rose. In walking towards 
the door, a thought struck her. 
• * ' You have not told me where you are 
staying, Eupert ?" 

*^At Gaunt's." 

**At Gaunt's! Oh, then, you are friendly 
with him!" 
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^*Why should we not be friendly ?" 

** Well — I thought about Captain Pomeroy, 
you know." 

Just for the moment Kupert, who had his 
hand on the spring of the door and his face 
turned back towards her, did not seem to catch 
her meaning. "About Sybilla," she added. 

**It would be hard if the sins of one brother 
were to be visited on the other," answered 
Eupert, a smile crossing his lips. **Even if 
Gaunt were aware that George had injured 
him — which he is not." 

**I have fancied that. Sybilla must have 
shielded her lover's name from exposure as 
jealously as though he were gold. Where is 
she now? 

"I cannot tell you." 

"Do you think George " 

"I do not think anything about the matter, " 
interrupted Kupert, in a tone that admitted of 
no appeal. "My own peccadilloes are enough 
for mo to carry, without troubling myself about 
those of my brothers. We Pomeroys do not 
interfere with one another. The best thing 
you can do, Alice, is to forget Sybilla Gaunt. 
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Above all, remember — ^remember always — • 
that I have confided George's name to you 
in strict confidence, as regards this aflfair. 
Never let it escape your lips." 

" You may trust me. Will you look out 
and see that the coast is clear ? " 

The coast was clear. It was a very lonely 
spot, rarely frequented, and not a soul was in 
sight. For a few minutes they paced about 
underneath the keep : and, when they parted, 
another appointment was made for the morrow. 
Rupert avowed that he was not going away 
from Abbey land just yet : he had formed no 
plans, and might as well stay a few days as not. 

And so, as the days went on, Mrs. Pomeroy 
suffered herself to fall into the habit of meet- 
ing Rupert : and the habit, considering his 
reckless character and the temper she was at 
present indulging, was not altogether a safe 
one. All the old love was revived in the 
heart of each; and that was not altogether 
safe. Neither of them had any ill intention, 
not a thought of wrong : had danger been 
mentioned to them, each would alike have 
scorned the suggestion. 
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Not every day, but as often as she could 
safely accomplish it, did Mrs. Pomeroy go forth 
to meet Eupert in the keep. There was no 
more cause for their seeking the shelter of the 
keep than for staying in the open air, only that 
within it they were safe from remaxk. No 
doubt it wore a bad appearance, these secret 
meetings in that private place ; that is, it 
would have worn such had there been eyes to 
observe. The eyes, even though they were 
akin to those spoken of by Sam Weller, and 
able to penetrate through a stone building, 
would have seen nothing worse than Rupert 
perched on his stone ledge, and Alice on the 
low stool by the opposite wall, both talking 
away eagerly, the theme generally being the 
treachery of the lord. That was all ; there 
was nothing worse to see or hear ; but, as above 
remarked, it was altogether highly hazardous 
and objectionable. 

The guests had been at Pomeroy Abbey ten 
days, three parts the length of term they were 
invited for, when the day of the christening 
dawned. It brought a disappointment. Much 
wonder, some concern, had been excited the 
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previous evening in consequence of the non- 
arrival of Miss Pomeroy. This morning Guy 
received a letter, sajdng they were not to 
expect her. The indisposition of her sister's 
children — ^which had delayed her coming — 
had culminated in scarlatina. It was of a 
very mild kind, she wrote, and would no 
doubt soon be well over ; but she felt that she 
ought not to come to the abbey and risk bring- 
ing the infection with her to Guy's little one. 
Guy was very sorry ; he thought much of 
having his sister Joan present at the service ; 
but her decision was of course a right one. 

And, with much pomp and ceremony, the 
little girl, adorned with her beauteous robes, 
was carried to the chapel, and there received 
the solemn rite of baptism. The names be- 
stowed upon her were Mary Alice Joan. Mary 
after the lord's mother, Alice after his wife, 
Joan after his sister. In the evening there 
was a great banquet : at which none shone so 
brightly or looked so gay as Mrs. Pomeroy. 

The love of Eupert was filling her whole 
heart ; and the daily meetings with him, in- 
nocent though in one sense they were, had 
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become ominonsly dear. I shall see him to- 
day^ was the one thought that wonld flaah otct 
her mind when she woke in the morning: and 
in her gkdness she was even civil to her hus- 
band. 

And Guy ? Guy was just trusting to time 
and to himself to make it all right with his 
wife; and he had no more notion that she 
was keeping up the ball of abuse of him, or 
treacherously meeting Bupert, than had the 
man in the moon. 

But, one evening, two days after the christ- 
ening, when Alice had gone to the nursery 
before dinner, Mrs, Wylde came in. Alice 
looked rather surprised as her mother care- 
fully shut the door and came forward. 

** Is any body in the inner room, Alice ? '* 

** No. Bridget went down stairs for some- 
thing or other. "Why ? " 

** What brought you to-day malrching round 
the keep with Kupert Pomeroy ? " proceeded 
Mrs. Wylde, without circumlocution. 

At that moment Alice's baby was lying on 
her lap, its pretty little face turned upwards, 
its eyes closed in sleep. She bent over the 
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child, seemingly to do something to the frill 
of its nightgown : in reaUty to gain time. For 
the sudden question rather startled her. 

** Who says I was there ? " she asked, her 
face flushing. 

** Now, Alice, don't equivocate : it will not 
serve you. You were there, and with him : 
and you were with him in the same place one 
day last week also.'' 

** And if I were ? " retorted Alice, resolving 
to meet the matter boldly, and raising her 
head to do it. '' Is it high treason ? '' 

"It is high folly,'' returned Mrs. Wylde. 
" Very unjustifiable, considering the ill terms 
that exist between Kupert and the lord, and 
that he is forbidden the house." 

'* Rupert is not on ill terms with me. If we 
— if we chance to meet, I may surely speak 
to him — and walk a few steps by his side ? " 

* ' Don't you do anything so disloyal again, 
Alice. Rupert Pomeroy has lowered the family 
with his debts and his ill-courses ; the lord 
feels it keenly ; and you, his wife, should at 
least have the grace not to show countenance 
to him." 
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" And pray, mamma, who is it that has 
brought tales to you of me and my move- 
ments?" 

^^ Lattice chanced to see yon, and mentioned 
it to me." 

'** Chanced' to mention to you that she 
saw me last week, and * chanced ' to mention 
it to you to-day. I should call Lettice a 
firebrand." 

** Nonsense, Alice! Lettice is nothing of 
the sort. She had no ill-intention in speak- 
ing. But, my dear, I beg of you to be cautious. 
Do not be seen with Kupert Pomeroy again : 
it would not be pleasant to your husband." 

** Oh, of course he must be studied ! " 

** Well," concluded Mrs. Wylde, not alto- 
gether liking the rebellion in her daughter's 
words and manner, '* do not forget, Alice, 
that I have warned you." 

Oh, that she had taken the hint ! Wilful, 
mistaken, senseless woman ! But for her 
folly the terrible tragedy that supervened 
would never have occurred. 

It was just as though her mother had 
spoken to the winds. Nay, the very speaking 
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rendered her present resentful mood only the 
more resentful. She continued to meet Rupert ; 
partly because she liked to be with him, partly 
because she knew how angry it would make 
Guy, and therefore was a kind of revenge upon 
him. Moreover, as she told herself, she was 
doing no real harm to anybody: and the 
pleasure of it would soon be over, for Rupert 
was going back to London. The post, pro- 
mised him so long ago, he intended now to 
look after in earnest. And thus the days 
went on to the end. 

For the end came : in more senses than 
one. 




CHAPTEK XII. 

IN THE HAUNTED BOOM. 

TT was the day previous to that which was 
to witness the departure of the abbey 
guests, and close upon midday. Mrs. Pomeroy 
had left them to their own devices^ and was 
going forth to another stolen interview, when 
on turning out of the abbey gates she en- 
countered Bridget and the baby. 

** What are you here for ? " she began, in 
her imperious way. " I ordered you to take 
the child through the village, up towards the 
forest." 

" I am going, madam. But," added Bridget, 
dropping her voice, *' I have just met Mr. 
Kupert, and he sent me back with this. He 
bade me lose no time in giving it into your 
own hands." 

It could scarcely be called a note that the 
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girl held out. It appeared to be a leaf taken 
from a pocket-book, folded, and tied round 
with string : as though the writer had not 
been able to find any better fastening. Mrs. 
Pomeroy took it gingerly in her fingers, with 
a suitable show of surprise and reluctance. 

*' Mr. Rupert sent you with this ! To me I 
Why, what is it, I wonder ? What can he 
want ? You need not wait, Bridget." 

Bridget turned away with her charge. 
Her mistress untied the string, and saw a few 
words in pencil. 

** Don't come to-day. The keep is no longer 
safe : and I suspect that I am being watched. 
I will be in the west tower to-night ; in the 
haunted room. Come up there for a minute ; 
I will not keep you longer — just that I may 
explain. You will find the doors open.'' 

Mrs. Pomeroy tore the paper into minute 
bits, and scattered them to the winds. Turn- 
ing back to the abbey, she shut herself in her 
chamber and sat down to think. 

To say that the words puzzled her would be 
saying little to express the utter astonishment 
that filled her mind. They also alarmed her. 
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** * I will be in the west tower to-night/ " she 
soliloquised, repeating the words in the note : 
" he must surely be out of his senses to say 
it. He could only get there by passing through 
the abbey : and that he would not dare attempt 
just now. What can it mean ? There must 
be some mistake. And the keep no longer 
safe ! " ran on her thoughts, herself slightly 
shivering. * * Has Guy ' ' 

Mrs. Pomeroy stopped. Fright drowned 
the rest of the words. If Guy had indeed 
found out that she held these interviews in 
the old keep, he would be fit to kill her. 

A fine state of tremor she was in all day ; 
of suspense ; of anxious curiosity to know the 
best and the worst. But she had no means 
of satisfying herself ; for she dared not walk 
out on the chance of meeting Kupert. Had 
he not said he was watched ? Perhaps she 
was watched also ? And what Kupert could 
have meant about the west tower was beyond 
the bounds of imagination to divine. Mrs. 
Pomeroy did not attempt to go to it. 

The following morning witnessed the de- 
parture of the guests. At least, of most of 
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them. It was the 1 7th of October : a day to 
be darkly noted henceforth in the annals of 
the Pomeroys as the most terrible that had 
ever dawned for them. Three or four of 
Guy's particular friends, men, would remain 
a day or two longer : on the morrow a great 
onslaught was to be made on the pheasants, 
and they stayed for it. 

At one o'clock Bridget came in from her 
walk with the baby, and Mrs. Pomeroy, an 
intensely fond mother, ran upstairs. She was 
taking the baby from Bridget when the woman 
gave her another note. Mrs. Pomeroy opened 
it. 

** Why did you not come ? I waited for 
you in the west tower for three hours. I saw 
you open your chamber window and look out ; 
but the casement where I stood lay in deep 
shade, and I deemed it might be unwise to 
open it, or to make any signal. I shall be 
there again this evening : come for an in- 
stant, as I leave for good to-morrow. You 
will find the doors open. I have chosen the 
west tower as being perhaps the only place 
where I should never be looked for. K." 

TOL. I. X 
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between him and Rupert was no secret. At 
the best, it was dangerous. Dangerous for 
Rupert to attempt anything of the kind ; dan- 
gerous for him to go up to the west tower. 
But it would be far more dangerous for her to 
go — and that she was resolving to do. Full 
of sinful dissimulation — dissimulation in such 
a cause is nothing less than sin — she began 
scheming liow she could best contrive to get 
up to the west wing unperceived. 

She was not feeling well, she told her 
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mother in the afternoon. She told her hus- 
band so, makmg a merit of the necessity of 
speaking to him, and speaking civilly. She 
should get them to excuse her at the dinner- 
table : sick of the continual feasting, weary 
after the exertion of playing hostess to so 
many guests, she should take a cup of tea in 
her own room in preference to dinner ; per- 
haps should go to bed ; and her mother could 
head the table for once for Guy and the two 
or three men who remained. No opposition 
was made to this, either by her mother or the 
lord : and all things seemed to go on 
smoothly for her scheme. 

Evening came. Dinner was again laid in 
the state banqueting-hall below, though so 
few would this time partake of it ; and when 
they were seated safely at table, Mrs. Wylde 
facing Guy, Alice's time was come. 

Trembling and shaking, not so much at 
the deceit she was enacting, as at the thought 
of penetrating by dark — or rather by moon- 
light, for the moon shone full and bright 
— to the west tower and that haunted room 
in it, Mrs. Pomeroy prepared to set forth. 
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She had felt a horror of the room ever since 
the day of the accident to the picture, and a 
vexed feeling had rested on her mind for having 
gone to it in the teeth of the expressed wishes 
of Guy ; but, to meet Kupert and say farewell 
to him, she was ready to dare it now. 

Quitting her apartments, watching her 
opportunities so that she might escape the eyes 
of the servants, sheltering herself now in this 
comer, now in that, Mrs. Pomeroy got safely 
below into the cloisters, and thence into the 
north wing. The north tower door stood 
open for her, and she ascended its stairs. 
Whether she would have had courage to go 
through the rooms of the west wing alone 
remains unsolved, for there, at the top of the 
stairs, stood Kupert. 

*' Where's Guy ? " he whispered, as he took 
her hand in greeting ; and the anxious ques- 
tion proved that he was not easy as to Guy. 

'* At dinner in the banquet-hall. I told 
him I was ill and could not go down. He 
thinks, no doubt, that I am sulky.'' 

Rupert descended to lock the door, and 
make all secure ; but as they went on into 
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the next rooms, she shook so that he was 
obliged to hold her. She was not easy, 
either. 

*^ R^pert, this is what I ought not to do, 
and I would not have come had I known how 
else to see you. But I am so terribly anxious 
about the keep ; I have had no peace since 
that first note of yours, and I wanted to ask 
you what had happened. Oh, dear ! must we 
go into that haunted chamber ? " 

'' It will be pleasanter for you because you 
can sit down," he answered, pushing open the 
door of the room. 

The moonlight shone into the chamber, 
revealing its ghastliness — and ghastly enough 
it looked by this light to the imagination of 
Mrs. Pomeroy. It shoi^e on the mysterious 
picture, and on the defacure right up it, caused 
by the burn, when she had accidentally held 
the candle too close. Whether the canvas 
was damp, or whether it was in a degree fire- 
proof, or whether the spirit of the nun was 
present to protect her own image and property, 
was uncertain ; but all the bum had done was 
to smoulder away into smoke, destroying a 
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portion of the picture, leaving an ugly black 
stream stretching upwards and across ; but, 
strangely enough, sparing alike the face and 
the prediction. As Mrs. Pomeroy now saw 
how Uttle damage had been done, compared 
with the wholesale destruction she had fancied, 
she thought old Jerome must have been very 
awkward and clumsy to scorch his hands so 
much. All things were as they had been left 
that night. The lord had given no orders 
upon the matter, and the servants had been 
only too content not to meddle of their own 
accord. Perhaps in the subsequent bustle, 
attendant upon the birth of the little girl, Guy 
had forgotten all about it. Or, it might have 
been — it might just have been — that Guy 
had taken care to , assure himself of the 
amount of the injury; and, finding it not 
great, that the chief features of the picture 
remained, had concluded the destruction fore- 
told was not yet accomplished, and therefore 
left it alone as before. This would accuse 
him, however, of a belief in the superstition. 

The prediction was in Mrs. Pomeroy's 
mind as she stood there in the moonlight, 
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every line, every word ; the lines were ring- 
ing in her ears with an ominous sound. 

** When Pomeroy*s heir goes forth a wife to win, 
And Pomeroy's heir goes forth in vain : 
When Pomeroy's lord by a lie doth gain, 
Then woe to the Pomeroys twain and twain." 

Ominous indeed ! More ominous than they 
had ever sounded before. She heaved a deep 
sigh, and turned away from the picture. 
Eupert crossed the room, and took up his 
standing by the window. 

'' Why do you sigh ? '' he asked. 

'' Why do I sigh ? I have enough to make 
me sigh, taking one thing with another. And I 
am in mortal dread of Guy's finding out that 
I have met you. Have you been dining out ? " 
she added, suddenly noticing that he wore 
black clothes. 

*' Ay, at Knox's. I had to come away at 
the second course." 

''But how did you manage to get up 
here?'' she exclaimed, sitting down on the 
old velvet-covered couch, to be more at her 
ease while she put her questions. '' I feel 
bewildered : I cannot make it out. How 
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many of the servants saw you pass the 
corridors ? " 

^^ Not one of them, either last night or to- 
night. I took care." 

'^ But, Bupert, a lot of them are always 
round about Jerome's key-closet." 

" They did not see me ; and, if they had 
seen, they could not have known me. Liook 
here." 

He suddenly enveloped himself in a friar's 
grey cloak, throwing the capuchin — or hood, 
as the English call it — over his head, so as to 
conceal his face effectually : just as a fair dame 
does, when she goes out of heated rooms at 
night. 

*' And your hat?" 

'* I wore none. I got Father Andrew to 
lend this cloak to me yesterday," he continued, 
turning himself round in the moonlight for 
Mrs. Pomeroy's inspection. *' He wanted to 
know what midnight expedition I was bent 
upon. Sly dogs, our priests," laughed Ru- 
pert ; * ' they know the use of the capuchin 
themselves " 

*' Oh, Eupert ! " she interrupted, her tone 
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savouring of rebuke, '* Father Andrew is as 
good as he can be." 

" I believe he is. I was only joking. He 
likes a joke himself," added Kupert, speaking 
out of the hood. " Had any of the servants 
seen me in this attire, far from recognising 
me, they would have flown away scared, think- 
ing the nun there," pointing to the picture, 
*^ was abroad to-night." 

He threw oflf the cloak as he spoke. Mrs. 
Pomeroy rose, went to the window and peeped 
out. 

*' Caution, Alice. The moon is bright, and 
your face might be discerned here from the 
house. Had she not been under the dark 
clouds last night, you might have seen 



mine." 



(( 



1 thought it utterly impossible that you 
could get here : I thought you must have 
made some great error in saying you should 
come. How did you get the keys ?" 

Kupert Pomeroy stole his lips towards her 
ear. *' Filched them ! Stepped aside to 
Jerome's closet-sanctum, and filched them." 

** Filched them ! " echoed Mrs. Pomeroy. 
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** Jerome keeps it locked — even if you con- 
trived to escape meeting the servants." 

' ' It is not always locked ; and luck favoured 
me : it often has. I have had possession of 
the keys from last night to this/' 

She thought his manner strange : lighter 
than customary when mth her. He appeared 
to speak in a laughing, insincere sort of way, 
as though he were making game of her, or 
else of his own assertions. Years and years 
afterwards she remembered it. 

''How very imprudent! If Jerome had 
missed them to-day the whole abbey might 
have been roused." 

'' No fear," laughed Kupert again. *' Jerome 
would not miss them." 

'* Eupert ! " she suddenly exclaimed, alight 
breaking in upon her, '' Jerome has aided you 
to come here ! " 

''No he has not. Not a soul has aided 
me, save Father Andrew, in the loan of the 
capuchin ; little guessed he that it was to steal 
a visit to the Lady of Pomeroy. Jerome has 
aided me in another way, though — you do not 
ask about the keep." 
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^^I have been putting it off," she replied, 
sitting down again on the couch. ** The 
thought of it frightens me." 

'^ We have had a spy upon us, Alice, as 
sure as that we are here. Whether the lord 
has found out anything for himself, or whether 
he has been put on the scent by others, I 
cannot say : I think it is the latter ; for, if he 
had watched you to the keep, he would most 
certainly have pounced in upon you." 

" But how did you learn anything at all ? *' 
she interrupted, not allowing him to go on 
steadily. Eupert smiled at her impatience. 
He was leaning against the wall beside the 
casement, his arms folded. 

' ' I learned it through Jerome. Yesterday 
he made his appearance at Gaunt's, and began 
talking to me about the keep in a low whisper, 
though Gaunt, and his housekeeper, old Nanny, 
were both abroad and I had the place to my- 
self " 

'' What did he say ? What did he say ? " 

^*If you interrupt me like this we shall 
never get to the end of the story," laughed 
Eupert. And as the reader may be saying the 
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that somebody has been able to get possession 
of it for him.' Well, Mr. Kupert, with that 
we went on to the key closet, which I un- 
locked ; and in my flurry I looked in the 
wrong niche for the key, and did not see it. 
The lord stood by with folded arms. *I 
thought you were faithful/ he said, and it 
made my old eyes water, for faithful I am and 
have ever been to the Lords of Pomeroy — and 
I am not the less so to you, Mr. Rupert, so far 
as I can be. The lord saw my distress. 
' Some one was in the keep yesterday, Jerome,' 
he said in a kinder tone : ** I tried the spring 
of the private door, and could not get in, 
therefore somebody must have been there and 
had got the bar up.' ' Here's the key. Lord 
of Pomeroy,' I said, showing it to him : ' in 
my haste I looked in the wrong place. I have 
not given it to Mr. Rupert.' ' Then,' said 
the lord, when he saw the key, ' the secret of 
the spring must be known to some person — 
and the most likely person is my brother 
Rupert : who else would dare to meddle with 
the keep ? ' And so, Mr. Rupert," added 
the old man, *' I thought it my duty to come 
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and tell you this, for I conclude, sir, it was 
you who went into it." 

Such was the story Kupert repeated to Mrs. 
Pomeroy. Ere it was concluded, she rose in 
terror and grasped Rupert's arm ; terror at the 
thought of what might have come of it, 
had the door of the keep not been barred. It is 
true that the worst the lord could have seen 
(and this has been said before) was Eupert 
lodged on his high shelf, and Mrs. Pomeroy 
swaying herself on the low stool opposite, 
abusing himself confidentially : but that would 
be quite enough, as we all must allow, to raise 
the ire of most husbands, more especially one 
so fiery as the haughty Lord of Pomeroy. 

*' Jerome added that Guy took possession of 
the key,'' continued Eupert to Mrs. Pomeroy, 
'' and reiterated his warning to me not to 
enter the keep again. The foolish old fellow 
actually had tears in his eyes. I fancy he 
knows you were there with me.*' 

'*0h!" she screamed. 

^' I gathered it from a remark he made 

that one of the maids had seen you walking 
with me by the keep. Confound all women's 
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tongues ! And now, Alice, you know why I 
sent you that first note by Bridget '' 

"If she had shown it to anyone?" gasped 
Mrs. Pomeroy. 

*' Who ? Bridget ? No fear. She is one 
of those who are true to the Pomeroys, heart 
and soul. And I really was unable to think 
of any safe place but this, where we could 
meet for an explanation and say farewell. 
Guy is as sly as a fox : and as keen once 
his doubts are aroused. Of all places, he'd 
never think of the haunted room." 

"Do you really go to-morrow ?" 

"I go to-morrow. I should have gone to- 
day had you come last night. It may be better 
that I should be away, as old Jerome says. 
Badly though Guy has treated me, I don't 
wish to sow dissension in his home : and my 
staying here might result in that." 

She was weeping silently. Eupert Pomeroy 
was very dear to her, and she was about to 
lose sight of him, perhaps for ever : but she, 
as silently, wiped away the tears, so that he 
should see them not. 

There is an expressive Italian proverb — I 
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Utrpol prociRelr bow it runs, but tbe sense is, 

tbut for ihv^ debtor's bond and tbe stolen inter- 

vi(>w, time* flies on wings. On wings, most 

(certainly, it appeared io fly for tbose in tbe 

bannted room. Mrs. Pomeroy may bare been 

nnconscions of its flitting: let ber answer it; 

bnt wbcn tbe courtyard clock rang out ten, 

sbc was still tbere. 

Willi a faint cry of dismay sbe started up 
and api)roacboil tbe window. Was it indeed 
ten ? — or onlv nine ? Sbe strained ber eves on 
the clock, for it was above tbe entrance archwav. 
and faced her : but, strain tbem as she vrould. 
sJu" could not distiuguisb the hands : the dial 
w;is too far ofl'. l\u]HTt follSwed her. 
though little cared he what the hour rai^h: K-. 
•*ITave you a watch, EHjH^rt ?'' 
•'No. I left mine at GanutV: the s^'rir^'s 




» 



o foar it was ton th^i sirari. A:: : . 

fJuy should have Ixvh Tip. at..: i:iL<;5i:i: 

I must go at once : wfihrT;: ii;.lfcT, 

hIio turned from the wiLduTsr, ifc.'Cva<ci.7iii:c 

m to the faint light of tit r.CjiSi. <i5M f:,.c^ 

a tall dark f^iiw Jci^Ti ^Hf^ ^j^ 
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right against the picture. Fascinated and 
terror stricken she gazed ; not with ghostly 
terror, but with terror far more ominous and 
real — for too well did she discern the grand out- 
lines of that form, and knew it to be no other 
than her husband's. Kupert, who had a good 
sight, was peering at the opposite clock, when 
he found himself suddenly and unexpectedly 
startled by his companion's seizing hold of him 
and shrieking out in her agony of shame — 
**0h Kupert! Kupert!'' For surely it was 
nothing else than shame, to her, to be caught 
in this clandestine interview ! 

The Lord of Pomeroy strode forward, his 
eyes glanng, his white features terribly livid 
in the moonlight. How stealthily he must 
have come up ! And — how long had he 
been there ? 



END OF VOL. I. 
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